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Autumn Days 


The mellow splendor softly falls 
On morning mists and evening dews, 
And colors trees and flowers and clouds 
With thousand hues. 


I love the wouds, the charming woods, 
Fast deepening down to russet glow, 
When autumn, like a brunette queen, 
Rules all below. 


The soul of beauty haunts the heavens, 
Nor leaves for long the warm-faced earth; 
And, like a mother the kind air 
To life gives birth. 
— William Cowan 


We sing in all the other months, but in October gay 
The very singers are the ones who turn aside to pray ; 
Such glory shrines religion ; souls inspiration take, 
Thus buoyed to adoration as if an angel spake. 

— Emily Gilmore Alden 


The Glow of October 


. Live in the heart of it, open the soul to its loveli- 
ness, its mellowness, its subtle appeal to your patience, 
kindliness and charity. 


Begin the month by reading Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“October's Bright Blue Weather.” Give it to the chil- 
dren, first as a whole, then a little at a time till it is 
absorbed and assimilated. 


The tide of the year has turned; let us turn our 
thought with it to the deep significance of our work 
with the children. With the ebbing of the year-tide 
our work begins. When the first sound of the incom- 
ing flow shall reach us again in the early springtime, 
the character of that work will have been decided. 
Will it have been a mere record of lesson-hearing and 
percentages or a year of brightness, growth and char- 
acter-forming for the children? 


These are not sombre thoughts for October. 
accord with the sp 


They 
‘So lL oughtfulness which the 
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month brings to us. Nature combines spiritual sug- 
gestion with her physical loveliness in this month of 
months. Let us come under her magic spell with 
yielding grace and get a foreshadowing of the highest 
to be attained in the year before us. Competition, 
excitement and ambition will all unite by and by to 
blur the judgment and lower the standard. Let us 
place it high at the beginning and keep it within eye- 
vision as our only safety. 





Getting in Touch 


‘**Put yourself in his place” has become a kind of 
proverb. If it were only a pedagogical precept and 
if teachers could feel the necessity of trying to 
get into the child-world, of understanding the child- 
nature and of putting themselves in the child’s place, 
what a world of heart-aches and misunderstandings in 
the school-room might be prevented. 

It is one of the most discouraging and well-nigh 
hopeless things about this teaching and training of 
children that we don’t know anything about them; 
that is, we have no conception of things from their 
standpoint. A woman teacher may have sore intui- 
tive knowledge of a little girl’s nature, and the memcry 
of her own childhood helps her to know something of 
what and how a little girl thinks and feels. But what 
about her knowledge or power to understand a boy? 
Is she not well-nigh helpless? She knows that boy is 
a human soul, but she hasn’t the inkling of an idea of 
what is passing within it from the doy side of it. She 
may train his intellect, if one can conceive of the intel- 
lect abstractly, but that is not teaching or training the 
boy in any full sense to be the man God meant him to 
be. There is no way to lift a boy up but to put one’s 
self beside him on’the same plane. To find him one 
must go where he is. Who knows the way? Not the 
average primary teacher who, in all probability, has 
not given two minutes thought to the matter in all her 
preparation for a teacher. She may recite the whole 
history of education, give a verbatim list of “ princi- 
ples” and talk glibly of ‘‘ methods,” but after all that 
she enters the school-room and stands before her 
smallest boy in a bewilderment of ignorance. If she 
feels this ignorance there is some hope that she will 
tread carefully and deal gently. 

But what does the new teacher usually meet in her 
first school, if it be a graded one? Forty or fifty boys 
and girls in one room and a course of study indicating 
certain requirements to be met in a given time. 
Preliminaries over, she is left alone to meet the great- 
est problem ever faced by mortal man or woman. 
She is earnest, ambitious, and goes to work, not to 
put herself in the place of those children, but to 
accomplish her work. In ten months most of her 
class have ‘“‘ made the grade.” Her principal pro- 
nounces her a fair success; she is reélected and is 
fully launched upon the sea of mediocrity, and sails 
away with thousands of others. 
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But what about the heart, the inner life, of that 
typical boy that)she has taught all the year? Has 
she touched that? Has she come any closer to the 
typical girl? Has she treated them both in the same 
way — these natures wholly unlike? Have they been 
considered merely as “ pupils? ” 

She has never heard these things talked of by any- 
body since she entered the school in September. She 
has lived in Aer world and has tried to bring the chil- 
dren to it,— little alien, homesick children who were 
not ready for it. But has she once tried to enter 
theirs— through the only gateway, the child-heart? 
Would she have known the waymarks if she had once 
found entrance? 





The child-heart is so strange a little thing — 

So mild — so timorously shy and small,— 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all !— 

It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house — 
So wild a little thing is any child heart! 


Child-heart — mild heart ! — 
Ho, my little wild heart ! — 

Come up here to me out o’ the dark, 
Or, let me come to you? 


So lorn at times the child-heart needs must be, 
With never one maturer heart for friend 
And comrade, whose tear-ripened sympathy 
And love might lend it comfort to the end. 
Whose yearnings, aches and stings, 
Over poor little things 
Were pitiful as ever any child-heart. 


Child-heart, mild heart ! — 
Ho, my little wild heart ! — 
Come up here to me out o’ the dark, 
Or let me come to you. 
— James Whitcomb Riley in Child’s World 


How Teachers Should Read 


II 
ANNIE W. SANBORN 


E talked a month ago about some of the things to be 

VV gained by reading. How to read is a problem 

susceptible of infinite variety in.treatment. Read- 

ing is, or should be, an art, and we should bring to it some- 
thing of the spirit of the artist. 

Naturally the first thing that occurs to one in this connec- 
tion is the thought of “courses” of reading. Almost as 
naturally, I fear, comes to my mind the flippant remark of 
Dr. Howells’ favorite hero in “Indian Summer’: “ Why 
not read when you’re hungry, just as you eat? Shouldn’t 
you hate to take up a course of roast beef or a course of 
turkey?” I am afraid there are some temperaments so 
irregularly constituted that they simply can’t be enthusiastic 
over the prospect of spending, say, an entire winter in 
absorbing the ideas of a single author, or even of two or 
three authors in the same line. 

Happily there is nothing compulsory in the reading we 
are talking about. If any one of us wants to do all her 
reading in one line, there is none to say her nay. And for 
her who isso wayward as to confront a page of neat “ out- 
lines’’ with much the same sinking of the heart with which 
she might have sat down to the Sellers’ dinner of raw turnips 
— why, for her again there is a free choice, and she may 
turn her wilful fancy loose in her library catalogue, to pluck 
what fruit it will. 

There is, doubtless, a certain advantage in a carefully 
arranged outline of topics, naming the more reliable works 
in each branch. For this purpose, however, compendiums 
have been made, topically arranged, covering nearly all 
lines of work and obtainable in most libraries. To repeat 
or supplement these is not the aim of these talks. That 
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should be the work of specialists and I am here only to offer 
such suggestions as come to me from my own experience 
and observation concerning that general reading that all 
women need and ought to have. So, if you are really 
determined to know all that is accurately known, let us say, 
of Assyrian hieroglyphics, you must go elsewhere for 
guidance. 
With an Open Mind 


Whether it is to be a course of Assyrian grammar or a 
tramp through the fields that English verse has left rosy, 
your reading, I take it, is to be deliberate, if somewhat desul- 
tory. To enjoy it fully, the mind must be free and the 
spirit receptive. When you sit down with your book divest 
yourself of all cares and be a detached soul. Forget that 
there are note-books to correct or a teacher’s meeting to 
attend later. Be as free from preoccupation as the flower 
that lifts its thirsty cup to the June shower. 

This for your own sake. And then there is your “ good 
company”’ to consider. Be at least as cordial and as 
candid with your author as you are with an afternoon visitor. 
Listen attentively. Give him a chance to “ say out his say” 
and do not present your own argument at the close of each 
paragraph. You may not agree with him when he is done 
but you will have gained something in mental poise. 

I fancy that the small prejudices with which we meet a 
new or unexpected idea in literature are liable to hamper 
our intellectual freedom in about the same way that our 
small social superstitions cramp our liberty of action. 
Strike an attitude of large tolerance. It will do you no 
harm to look at life in any of its phases through the eye of 
another. If your regard for and belief in any good thing is 
real it will not be hurt by contact with an alien mind. If 
it is not real the sooner you find it out, and get hold of 
something that is real, the better. 


Critical Analysis and Style 


Next, there is what we may call the more practical 
kind of receptiveness which means an intelligent grasp of 
the author’s real thought. If he has anything to say worth 
hearing, as of course he has if you are reading him, it is 
your business to find out categorically what that is ; then to 
decide if he has expressed it well and clearly and in the 
best English. 

It is worth while to take some pains to form the critical 
habit with regard to details. With a little thoughtful train- 
ing, the ear soon becomes as sensitive to roughness in 
writing as to uncouthness in speech. To become captious, 
however, and to so make a fetich of extreme nicety that one 
loses the vitality of the thought while studying the expres- 
sion is to commit a deadly error. But to be master of the 
delicate shades of meaning in even some of our commonest 
words, is a source of great delight. You need not be a 
philologist to do this. The best dictionaries, in defining a 
word, give its origin, —Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, or 
Middle English, — and its first significance. It is worth 
while, during your reading, to make a little list of all words 
which seem to be used in an uncommon sense, or of which 
you never have known the precise meaning, and to look 
them up at your leisure. You get in this way a mastery of 
the latent possibilities of the language — of the inner life, so 
to speak — and your enjoyment of its careful handling by 
another is vastly greater than before, something as the joy 
of the technically keen musician in listening to the perform- 
ance of a symphony, is greater than that of the more 
impressionable music lover. 

Through these minor habits of your author you come to 
a close knowledge of what we call his style — the thing that 
makes the subtle, yet tremendous difference between him 
and another. Both may write correctly ; both may be noble 
in their thoughts and logical in their processes; yet the 
style of the one will be as different from the style of the 
other as dawn is different from twilight. 

It is of course, finallv, the man’s choice and use of words 
that mark him from his fellow. It is your privilege and a 
part of your pleasure to catch him at his tricks. Learn 
whether he prefers Latin words to Anglo-Saxon; if he is 
careful to use them in their primary significance or to allow 
them the meanings they have gathered with usage; if he 
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prefers the bold metaphor or the insinuating simile ; if he is 
trenchant — cuts close to the heart of his thought or gives 
you a wide margin of illustration through which to penetrate 
to his meaning; and a hundred other things which it is 
interesting to know because they are, almost always, the 
unconscious revelation of the man himself. It is a wise old 
Frenchmen who has declared that “ style is the man.” 


Thoroughness and Concentration 


Thoroughness is as desirable in reading as in all other 
things and the habit of concentration is so valuable that I 
would almost name it as the most important acquirement of 
the reader. It is not easy to gain; though, if the mind is 
free from self-indulgent habits in reading, that is already 
much in its favor. The reader of our generation has often 
to contend with a mental laxity and diffuseness in reading 
due largely, I believe, to the mistaken kindness of his 
elders in supplying him with large quanties of “juvenile 
literature ’’ at the time when he should not be reading but 
learning to use his eyes and hands; or, if he is to read it 
should be the real thing—not the slush that gets into 
nursery book-shelves. As it is, this habit of limp absorption 
— the receptiveness not of the flower, but of the sponge,— 
extends itself, we not knowing, into his maturity and pre- 
pares him to tickle his palate with so-called light reading, 
heavy enough when it comes to be mentally digested. 

I should be glad to think that none of you have this par- 
ticular demon of intellectual self-indulgence to contend 
with, but if any one of you be familiar with his face I charge 
you, from the depth of personal experience, to fight him 
with all your might. He is an “Old Man of the Sea” but 
he can be shaken off in time. 

Concentration then, is the first essential of thoroughness. 
Bore like a gimlet to the heart of your book or essay and 
don’t leave it without bringing away at least one definite 
idea ; if not the whole idea at the first reading, then a part 
of it; at the very least, an impresiion of your author’s 
manner, to bé amended and extended later, perhaps, but 
clear as far as it goes. 

If the thing you are reading interests you and seems 
worth while, do not leave it till you have all the meat in it, 
but never read anything “through”’ for the sake of saying 
you have done so. Don’t be ashamed to drop it in the 
middle if it bores you, even though it be one of the ever- 
lasting ‘‘ten last”? books or poems or essays that literary 
magpies are continually crying in our ears. Find a “ten 
best” of your own. When you have found them they will 
be all your own and not another’s. I have thought that it 
would be a real personal satisfaction to make a book — a 
sort of secondary Bible — out of the poems and essays 
and short stories that have meant something to one it dif- 
ferent times. Haven’t you wondered, in reading the lists 
of “books that have helped me” which men have compiled 
at so much per page for the magazines, if they had not left 
out the very thing that had really helped them most — the 
fairy tales and the vagrant poems that had softened their 
hearts and kept them young? 


With Freshness and Enthusiasm 


There is only one more thing —do not feel in a hurry 
about your reading. Don’t remind yourself that life is 
short and art is long. Say rather that life is long, yet there 
are so many great and beautiful books in the world that we 
can never exhaust them. This is not a “twenty minute for 
refreshments” train. You can afford to sit down to your 
Goethe, your Moliere, your Dante, with the calm assurance 
of one who has eternity before him. Furthermore, there is 
no surer way to keep mentally young and fresh than by con- 
stant new excursions of the mind. Someone has said that 
to keep young one should study a new language every ten 
years. The same principle applies to the reading of the 
best things in our own language. You may even be thank- 
ful, if you like, that you have not as much time to read as 
you think you want. To become intellectually d/asé is a 
miserable achievement. Bring to your reading the zest and 
enthusiasm that belongs to youth and of all the many things 
still unread, think only with joy that they are waiting for 
you. 
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To read deliberately, because it is a privilege we may not 
safely forego; candidly, with a tolerant spirit; critically, 
with a sense of language and style; thoroughly, making 
concentration a mental habit; and happily, with the mind 
of the “‘ imperishable child” ; these things are to constitute 
the manner of our reading, — the things that will help us 
most to make books our own in the true sense. 





Children’s Lies 
(From Dr. G. Stanley Hall in Pedagogical Seminary.) 


OUR tactful lady teachers from Mrs. Pauline A. Shaw's 
F kindergartens in Boston examined 300 children of both 
sexes between the ages of 12 and 14 privately, by a 
carefully devised method which avoided all indelicacy to the 
childish conscience. The returns are divided into seven 
distinct species of lies. The following extracts are from 
the detailed reports : 

II. The 4e heroic, which is justified as a means to noble 
ends. Here belongs false confessions where strong chil- 
dren assume penalties of weaker ones. Children have a 
wholesome instinct for viewing moral situations as wholes, 
but yet are not insensitive to that eager and sometimes 
tragic interest which has always for all men invested those 
situations in both life and in literature where duties seem 
to conflict. The normal child feels the heroism of the 
unaccountable instinct of self-sacrifice far earlier and more 
keenly than it can appreciate the sublimity of truth. 
Theoretic or imagined cases of this kind were often volun- 
teered by the children with many variations. They de- 
clared, ¢. g., that they would say their mother was out when 
she was in, if it would save her life, giving quite a scenic 
setting to such a possible occurrence, adding infrequently 
that this would not make it exac#y right, though it would 
be their duty to do it, or that they would not tell a like lie 
to save their own lives. A doctor, too, many suggested, 
might tell an over-anxious patient or dearest friend that 
there was hope, easing his conscience, perhaps, by reflect- 
ing that they had some though he had none. In confront- 
ing such cases, it is the conscientious parent or teacher who 
is most liable to get nervous and err. It is feared that 
although the end is very noble and the fib or quibble very 
pretty at first, worse lies for meaner objects may follow. 
The fondness and even sense of exhilaration with which 
children often describe such situations, is often due to a 
feeling of easement from a rather tedious sense of the 
obligation of discriminating, universal and rigorously literal 
veracity, under which also very often lurks an effort to find 
the flavor of exculpation for more inexcusable lies. The 
child who gets really interested in what it deems the con- 
flict of veracity with other duties, may be reverentially 
referred to the inner light of its own conscience. This 
seems to be a special opportunity of nature for teaching the 
need of keeping a private Protestant tribunal where per- 
sonal moral convictions preside, and which alone enables 
men to adapt themselves to new ethical situations. 

Ill. Zruth for friends and lies for enemies. With most 
children, as with savages, truthfulness is greatly affected by 
personal likes and dislikes. In many cases they could 
hardly be brought to see wrong in lies which a parent or 
some kind friend had wished them to tell. Often suspected 
lies were long persisted in till they were asked if they would 
have said that to their mothers, when they at once weak- 
ened. Boys keep up joint or complotted lies which girls 
rarely do, who “tell on” others because they are “sure to 
be found out,” or “ someone else will tell,’’ while boys can 
be more readily brought to confess small thefts, and are 
surer to own up if caught, than girls. All children find it 
harder to cheat in their lessons with a teacher they like, 
Friendships are cemented by frank confidences and secrets 
and promises not to tell. ‘To simulate or dissimulate to the 
priest, or above all, to God, was repeatedly referred to as 
worst of all. On the other hand, with waning attachment 
promises not fo tell weaken in their validity. It has taken 
mankind long enough to learn the sublimity of a kind of 
truthfulness which is no respecter of persons. The best 
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correction of this general tendency of children, we believe 
to be instruction in science, the moral needs and uses of 
which alone call loudly for more of it and better. But the 
teachers of younger children should look well to their 
friendships and study especially the characters of leaders 
and favorites. 

IV. Selfishness. Every game, especially every exciting 
one, has its own temptation to cheat; and long records of 
miscounts in tallies, moving balls in croquet, crying out 
“no play,” or “no fair,” at critical moments to divert 
impending defeat, false claims made to umpires, and scores 
of others show how unscrupulous the all constraining 
passion to excel often renders even young children. Lies 
of this kind, prompted by excitement, are so easily forgotten 
when the excitement is over that they rarely rankle, and are 
hard to get at, but they make boys unscrupulous and grasp- 
ing. School life is responsible for very many, if not for 
most, of the deliberate lies of this class. Few will not 
give, and not many will not take prompts, or a peep in their 
books, especially if in danger of being dropped or of failing 
of promotion. There was a long list of headaches, nose- 
bleeds, stomachaches, etc., feigned to get out of school or 
to avoid going to it, of false excuses for absence and tardi- 
ness, the teacher, especially, if disliked, being often excep- 
tionally fair game for all the arts of deception. All this 
seems generally prevalent. ‘This class of lies lifts children 
over many hard places in life and are convenient covers for 
weakness and even vice. The facility with which a whole 
street or school may be corrupted in this respect, often 
without suspicion on the part of adults, by a single bold, 
bad, but popular child, the immunity from detection which 
school offers so much more than home for even habitual 
lies of this class, as well as the degree of moral degradation 
to which they may lead, all point to selfish falsehood — 
especially when their prevalence is taken into account — as 
on the whole the most dangerous, corrupting, and hard to 
correct of any of our species. Excessive emulations, 
penalties, opportunities, and temptations should of course 
be reduced, but it should be clearly seen that all these lies 
are at the bottom forms of self-indulgence, and should, in 
the great majority of cases, be treated as such, rather than 
be dealt with directly as lies. The bad habits they cover 
should be patiently sought out and corrected, for those who 
habitually do ill are sure to learn to lie to conceal it. The 
sense of meanness this slowly breeds must be met by 
appeals to honor, self-respect, self-control. Hard and even 
hated tasks, and rugged moral, mental, and physical regimen 
should supplement those modern methods which make 
education a sort of self-indulgence of natural interests. 


Finally, children have many palliatives for lies that wound 
the conscience. If one says “really” or “truly,” espe- 
cially if repeated, and most solemnly of all, “I wish to 
drop dead this minute if it is not so,” the validity of any 
statement is greatly reduplicated. Only a child who is very 
hardened in falsehood, very fearful of consequences, or else 
truthful, will reiterate “it is so anyhow,” even to tears, in 
the face of evidence he cannot rebut, while others will con- 
fess or simulate a false confession as the earliest issue. 
Only young children who mistake for truth whatever pleases 
their elders, or occasionally those too much commended for 
so doing, find pleasure in confessing what they never did. 
To say yes and add in whisper, “in my mind,” meant no 
among the children of several schools at least in one large 
city. To put the left hand on the right shoulder also has 
power, many think, to reverse a lie, and even an oath may 
be neutralized or taken in an opposite sense by raising the 
left instead of the right hand. To think “I do not mean 
it,” or to mean it in a different sense, sometimes excruci- 
atingly different from what is currently understood, was a 
form of mental reservation repeatedly found. If one ¢ries 
not to hear when called, he may say he did not hear, with 
less guilt. An acted lie is far less frequently felt than a 
spoken one; so to nod is less sinful than to say yes; to 
point the wrong way when asked where somegne is gone, is 
less guilty than to say wrongly. Pantomime lies are, in 
short, for the most part, easily gotten away with. It is very 
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common for children to deny in the strongest and most 
solemn way wrongs they are accused of, and when, at length, 
evidence is overwhelming to explain or to think, “‘ My hand 
or my foot did it, not I.” This distinction is not unnatural 
in children whose teachers or parents so often slap or whip 
the particular member which has committed the offence. 

In fine, some forms of the habit of lying are so prevalent 
among young children that all illustrations of it, like the 
above, seem trite and commonplace. Thorough-going 
truthfulness comes hard and late, and school life is now so 
full of temptation to falsehood that an honest child is its 
rarest, as well as its noblest, work. The chief practical 
point is for the teacher to distinguish the different forms of 
the disease and apply the remedies best for each. So far 
from being a simple perversity, it is so exceedingly complex, 
and born of such diverse and even opposite tendencies, 
that a course of treatment that would cure one form, would 
sometimes directly aggravate another. A robust truth- 
speaking is the best pedagogic preparation for active life, 
which holds men up to the top of their moral condition 
above the false beliefs, false fears, and false shames, hopes 
and loves we are prone to. The effort to act a part or fill 
a place in life for which Nature has not made us, is one of 
the chief sources of waste of moral energy in modern 
society. The habitual gratification of all a child’s wishes 
indirectly cultivates mendacity, for truth requires a robust 
and hardy self-sacriffce, which luxury makes impossible. 





October 


The wind-curled leaves are falling down, 
Downward to the earth in showers, 
Hiding in the grass and flowers — 

Rustling leaves of green and brown. 


The wind, uncertain in its play, 
Tender, soft, then quickly rushing 
Onward, all the leaves is brushing, 
Filling hollows by the way. 


A stray winded seed floats through the air; 
Gently moving, light and airy, 
Some belated thistle fairy, 
Wind-dried, sails by without a care. 
— Child Garden 


Kindergarten Occupations for the 
School-Room 


KATHERINE BEEBE 
Mathematical Folding and Pasting 


Pec this work what is called “engine-colored ” paper 
cut 4 x 4 or 5 x § inches, in bright colors and a light 
weight, is required. This can be purchased in pack- 
ages from the kingergarten supply stores, or you can have a 
large quantity cut at some wholesale paper house, the latter 
course being the more economical. If your school is not 
supplied with scissors it ought to be, but if you find it abso- 
lutely impossible to get them careful tearing can take the 
place of cutting. 

Use gum-tragacanth paste. ‘The gum can be bought at 
any drug store, and twenty-five cents worth will last for 
weeks. Puta little more than will cover the bottom in an 
ordinary glass tumbler or china cup; fill this about two 
thirds full of water and Jet it stand over night. If in the 
morning the paste is too thick stir in more water until it is 
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about the consistency of a stiff batter. It can be used even 
thinner. A teaspoonful of this paste on a scrap of paper 
laid on each little desk is the most labor-saving method of 
using it, for after the work is done the paste which is left 
can be quickly scraped back into the glass and the papers 
thrown away. It should be made fresh at least once a 
week for reasons which will be obvious if you neglect doing 
it. 

The kindergarten slats in six-inch lengths, which come in 
large packages, are very inexpensive and for this reason 
make the most economical paste-brushes. 

If you can afford blank books for this pasting work by all 
means get them. They cost from five to eight cents apiece. 
If you cannot, use stiff papers of uniform size, say about 
10 X 12. 

Give each child his book or large paper, paste, slat, 
scissors and aclean rag. As the designs are finished lay 
them away to await the time when the whole series shall be 
completed. If they are pasted on the papers these may be 
tied together, in book form with worsted string or ribbon. 


I 


1. Give each child his four-inch square of paper. (For 
convenience in giving directions we will suppose all the 
papers to be cut 4 x 4, though they may be 5 x 5 or even 
6 x 6 if the teacher prefers it.) Notice corners, edges and 
surfaces. Draw 4 inch squares on the board. Find squares 
about the room. 

2. Fold two opposite edges of the square together ; cut, 
or tear the square into two oblongs, 4 x 2. Measure edges. 


Draw oblongs. Find other oblongs about the room. Drill 
a few moments on halves. 
3. Fold the short edges of each oblong together. Cut 


on the line thus formed. You now have four squares 2 x‘2. 
Number lesson on fours and fourths. Draw four squares 
2% 8. 

4. Lay the squares on the paper or book enclosing a 
square as in Fig. 1. 


















































Fig. 1 


5. Paste this design in book or on the paper. 
II 


1. Review Lesson I. up to the point where each child 
has four 2 inch squares. 

2. Fold each square into an oblong 2 x 1. 
oblongs 2 x r. 

3- Lay design with these oblongs enclosing a hollow 
square 1 x 1 as in Fig. 2. 


Draw four 


4. Paste, and draw the design on the board. 
5. Make four more oblongs 2 x 1, if desirable, and 
elaborate the design as in Fig. 3. 


III 


1. Divide a 4 inch square into four 2 inch squares. 

2. Fold opposite corners of each square together, form- 
ing four right isosceles triangles. Number lesson on threes 
and form lesson on triangles. Draw the four triangles. 

3. Lay a design with the four triangles, the children 
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inventing their own and being allowed to keep to them in 
so far as they are symmetrical. Where a child does not and 
cannot lay a design which is symmetrical the teacher will 
have to dictate one as in Lessons I. and II. 

4. Paste, and draw. 

5. Add another four triangles to the design if desirable. 






































































Fig. 2 
IV 


Divide two 4 inch squares into eight 2 inch squares. 
2. Fold these squares into right isosceles triangles. 


























Fig. 3 


3. Fold the apex of each triangle down to the middle of 
the base line, forming boat trapezoids. See Fig. 4. 








Fig. 4 


4. Measure and draw. 

5. Lay design. 

6. Paste, and draw whenever there is time. Let the 
quicker children do this while waiting for the others to 
finish. 


Number lesson on eight. 


Vv 


1. Divide two 4 inch squares into eight 2 inch squares. 

2. Fold the squares into oblongs 2 x 1. 

3. Fold one short edge of each oblong down until it 
coincides with the adjacent long closed edge, forming a 
shoe trapezoid as in Fig. 5. 














3814 


4. Draw and measure. Number lesson on eight. 
5. Lay design, paste, and draw. 














vI 
1. Divide two 4 inch squares into eight 2 inch squares. 
2. Fold squares into right isosceles triangles. 

3. Open the triangles 
and fold two adjacent 
edges to the middle diag- 
onal line in such a way 
as to form trapeziums, as 





in Fig. 6. 
4. Measure and draw 
trapeziums. 
5. Lay, paste, and 
draw designs. 
Vil. 


1. Divide two 4 inch 
squares into eight 2 inch 
squares. 

2. Change the squares 
to right isosceles triangles. 

3. Change the trian- 
gles to trapeziums. 

Fig. 6 4. Fold down the 

right isosceles triangles 

which form the top part of the trapeziums, forming acute 
isosceles triangles. 

5- Measure and draw. 

6. Lay, paste, and draw designs. 








VIII 
1. Divide two 4 inch squares into eight 2 inch squares. 
2. Fold the squares into right isosceles triangles. 
3- Open each triangle and fold two opposite edges down 
to the middle line, forming rhomboid. 




















Fig. 7 


Ix 
Divide two 4 inch squares into eight 2 inch squares. 
Change the squares to right isosceles triangles. 
Change these triangles to trapeziums. 
Fold the edges of the trapeziums together forming 
obtuse scalene triangles. 


| 
a 


> Ww 
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x 
Divide two 4 inch squares into eight 2 inch squares. 
Change the squares to right isosceles triangles. 
Change these triangles to trapeziums. 
Fold the shorter edges of the trapeziums down to the 
middle line forming rhombs. 
xI 
1. Repeat the first four steps of Lesson X. 
2. Fold rhombs together, the acute angles touching, 
forming acute isosceles triangles. 


XII 
1. Repeat first four steps of Lesson X. 
2. Fold rhombs together, the obtuse angles touching, 
forming obtuse isosceles triangles. 
XIII 
1. Repeat the first four steps of Lesson X. 
2. Fold the acute angles of the rhombs to the middle, 
forming irregular hexagons. 
XIV 
Invent designs using two or more forms as in Fig. 7. 


>wN 


Her Awful Dream 


Examination 


A little maid of tender years 
Had such an awful dream! 

She came to me almost in tears — 
‘*T just was going to scream, 


‘* When both my eyes came open wide, 
And, oh, I was so glad 
‘- To find it was a dream,” she cried, 
** Because it was so bad!” 


‘* What could it be, poor child?” I said. 
‘¢ Were you pursued by bears? 
Perhaps your dolly broke her head. 

Or did you fall downstairs? ” 


‘*¢ Oh dear! It’s most too bad to tell! 
You know in school our class 
Are havin’ ’zamination. Well, 
I dreamt I didn’t pass!” 
— Elizabeth R. Burns 


The Unhappy Playthings 


“ @ I am so glad night has come,” sighed the big wax 


doll. “I am just tired out.” 
“ And so am I,” said red rocking horse, That 
boy Jack has kept me trotting all day, and then he had a 
friend come to visit him and he pulled my tail and hurt me. 
I feel just about sick.” 

“ And what do you think of me?” said the picture book 
on the floor. “Iam lying here on my face and can’t see 
anybody. It does seem as if my little mistress might put 
me back in the book-case and let me rest for the night.” 

“ Well, just look at me,” cried the puzzle from under the 
chair. “I am left all in a heap on the floor, and everyone 
knows how badly I look when I am in pieces. There is 
the red box on the table where I ought tosleep. I do wish 
May would treat me better.” 

“Meow,” called the cloth kitten under the sofa. ‘“ Baby 
threw me under here this afternoon, and I am so frightened, 
for there is that china dog nearby and I am afraid every 
minute he will bite me.” 

“ Bow-wow,” said the dog, “don’t be afraid, all my legs 
are broken, so I can’t come near you to hurt you. Yester- 
day I lost an ear and this morning half my tail broke off. 
So I can’t even wag that. 1 shall soon be thrown away.” 

Rag doll Sambo gave a cry from the corner. ‘ Look at 
me! See this great hole in my head! And the sawdust is 
all coming out! O, how my poor head does ache! I wish 
baby’s mamma would take a few stitches in it and then I 
should be all right.” 

This made the rubber rattle laugh, and they shook their 
heads making a merry tinkle, tinkle, all over the room. 

“ How funny we must look upside down,” said two little 
chairs by the window. 
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“And I can’t get out,” cried rubber ball, “until you 
stand up on your feet again. Someone rolled me over here 
and no sooner had I stopped rolling, than you came face 
down on the floor and shut me in.” 

“T hope it won’t rain tonight, for I have lost my 
umbrella,” sighed the do'l carriage, “and here I am by this 
open window. If my lovely red cushion should get wet | 
don’t know what I should do.” 

“« Ba-ba,” called the little white sheep from under the 
bookcase. “I wish someone would come and help me up. 
I have been lying on my side until I am lame.” 

“Let me help you,” said the kind-hearted leather horse 
from the corner. He tried to turn the four little wheels 
that usually carried him all about the room, but one of the 
wheels had gone and he could not move. 

‘What a dreadful world this is,” said a one-armed tin 
soldier under the table. “If I were only well, I should 
have a war and see if we could not have some rights, but 
hark —” 

Someone was coming up the stairs. Yes, the nursery 
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door was opening, and there stood mamma, leading May 
and Jack by the hand. 

The children did not look very happy, but mamma led 
them straight into the room and said — “ Now, everything 
must be put in order before you go to bed, and never 
again does mamma want to see the nursery left like 
this.” 

Rocking horse was put into his stall for the night. The 
kitten and the poor little dog lay side by side on the nursery 
shelf fast asleep. The chairs stood upright and the rubber ball 
was put into the play room drawer. Doll carriage found 
her umbrella, although Jack shut the window so that she 
really did not need it. The dolls were laid in their own, 
little beds, and sawdust Sambo was carefully put on 
mamma’s work basket, much to his delight. The rattles 
tinkled a good night to all and they went to sleep on the 
shelf. 

Everything was now quiet. The tired playthings were at 
rest. May and Jack tip-toed softly out of the room, gave 
mamma a good-night kiss and ran offto bed. * * * 





The Chestnut 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down, the softest and best, 
And slept and grew while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the winds by night and day; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot by the great sun browned. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the autumn storm, 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


The little nut grew, and ere long it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground, 
It must do its part so the world might know 

It had tried one little seed to grow. 


But the little seed, as it wait'ng lay, 

Dreamed a wonderful dream from day to day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 
And live as a tree to grow up and down.— Sel. 





Winged Seeds 


The usual way for seeds to be carried is by the wind. 
Sometimes they are so small and light as to be easily wafted 
by the breezes. This is the case with the seed of the 
moccasin-flowers and meadow-pinks, and the other beauti- 
ful plants of our woods and bogs called orchids. And the 
tiny bodies, like atoms of dust, termed “ spores,” that 
answer to seed in ferns and mosses and toadstools, are 
borne away by the lightest breath of air. But most seeds 
are themselves too heavy for this. So they are oftentimes 
provided with thin, broad wings than carry them before the 
wind as a sail carries a boat. The pairs of “keys” that 
hang in clusters from the maple trees in spring are such 
winged fruits. When ripe they float slowly to the ground, 
or, if a high wind is blowing, they are carried farther from 
the tree. The ash has thick bunches of winged fruit much 
like these, but single. The elm has a thin, papery border 
all around its small seeds, which makes them quite conspic- 
uous as they hang on the branchlets before the leaves have 
come out. 

Numbers of plants have about the seeds delicate hairs or 
bristles that take the place of wings. A dandelion “ clock,” 
or a head of thistle-down, is a bunch of seeds, each with a 
circle of fine bristles on the summit. When the seeds are 
ripe, along comes a breeze, and puff! away go the seeds, 
hanging from their tufts of bristles, as the basket hangs 
from a balloon. The bunches of long silky hairs that come 
from a bursting pod of milk-weed, and fill the air around 
have each their precious cargo in the shape of a small, 
brown seed. The seeds that ripen in heads on the 


clematis, after the handsome purple flower-leaves have 
fallen, have long feathered tails, like slender bird-plumes, 
that do the same work that is given to the silk of milkweed. 
The “ cotton” around the seeds of the willows at the river- 
side and of the poplars along city streets serves the same 
useful purpose. Cotton itself is only a bunch of fine white 
hair around the seed. Ages before men thought of spin- 
ning it and weaving it into cloth, it was making itself useful 
to the cotton-plant by helping to scatter its seeds.— “* How 
Plants Spread,’ by Thomas H. Kearney, Jr., in November 
St. Nicholas. 


Color in Foliage 


The beautiful and striking colors of autumnal foliage are 
due in greater part to the substances formed by the disinte- 
gration of chlorophyl. The many thousand tints of green 
leaves are due to a number of causes. In some instances 
the outer layers of the cells of the leaf, or merely the walls 
of the cells, may contain coloring matter. The number and 
size of the chloroplasts, and consequently the amount of 
chlorophyl, may be greater in some leaves than in others. 
Besides, the chloroplasts may be moved about in the cell 
and their distance from the surface of the leaf altered, or 
they may be placed in lines perpendicular or broadside to 
the surface. In this manner the infinite and elusive varia- 
tions of color, so fascinating to the lover of nature, are pro- 
duced in vegetation. The color of a leaf may vary 
momentarily throughout the entire day, as, indeed, does 
that of the entire landscape before the puzzled artist. — Se/. 











Tommy and his Parents 


From a Teacher’s View-Point. 
M. M. 


(From a private letter to editor.) 

Dear Editir : — 

I was interested, — a great deal amused, and I am afraid a 
little bit fretted —by the story of “ Tummy and his Teachers, From a 
Parent’s View-Point,” in June Primary Epucation. Tommy may be 
an imaginary child, but he and his parents are made very real in that 
little sketch, and I fancied I could see “ through the magic glasses” sev- 
eral things that were not in sight from the parent’s view-point. I send 
you the result. If you think it unfair or unhelpful, suppress it. 


OMMY is a bright little fellow and very active. It did 
T seem a pity that at the jubilant age of five he would 
have to be “ corralled in a two-foot space ” and obliged 
to obey any dictates other than those of his own sweet will. 
But something had to be done. His mother was on the 
verge of nervous prostration,— completely worn out with 
his “‘ racketing”’ and tearing around. “Send that boy to 
school,” said the doctor, “or he will send you to the insane 
asylum.” 

So Tommy, in a very cunning sailor suit, with a new 
slate, and a most elaborate pencil box, came to school one 
bright morning. He was a very noticeable child. He was 
pretty. He was well dressed. He had opinions on every 
subject and he was eager to express these at all times and 
in all ways. His opinions were very likely to be erroneous, 
but he was so little that only made it the more cunning. 
Everybody who visited the school during Tommy’s first 
months there remembers him. His hand waved frantically 
in class, his shrill little voice shouted “I know!” “I 
know !”” and when permission was given him to tell what he 
knew, he got it wrong every time. But not at all abashed 
was Tommy by so slight a thing as that. 

Tommy’s creed at this time consisted of two articles of 
faith. Firs¢, that he must always do exactly as he wished to 
do ; second, that he was the very smartest boy that ever 
lived. 

‘There were forty-nine pupils in Tommy’s room that term, 
and as “‘ Miss Teacher ”’ was not anxious to have forty-nine 
nervous prostrations at once she was obliged to restrict the 
liberty of her little charge somewhat. Forty-eight of them 
were very happy nevertheless. The other was Tommy. 
He thought it very strange indeed that he should be 
expected to make marks upon his slate when he preferred 
to be rolling his pencil back and forth across it, or to 
arrange colored pegs on his desk when he would rather 
throw them at the red-headed boy in the corner. 

Tommy’s parents were troubled about it. They wished 
their little son to be happy. How could he be happy if he 
were obliged to do what he did not wish to do and hindered 
from doing what would give him pleasure? They talked of 
writing a note to us about it. Tommy heard them, and told 
us. They did not write the note. One of us took time 
from the number lesson and helped Tommy to get his busy 
work into creditable shape, and the others of us came and 
praised it. He went home and told his parents how smart 
he was, and all was delightful. 

It was about this time that Tommy’s parents called on us 
one evening. “Don’t you consider Tommy the brightest 
child in the world?” they asked. Tommy is bright. We 
said so. ‘“ We do not think Tommy’s teachers appreciate 
him,” said the parents at home, and Tommy felt, if he did 
not hear it. 

Then came the trouble with the spelling. Now “ press- 
yes” (precious) and “ p-o-m (palm,)”’ and s-o-m (psalm),” 
are very bright for a baby, but would not really do for 
an educated man. And poor Tommy, in common with 
other mortals must learn to spell in conventional rather than 
original ways. Accordingly, when Tommy spelled “ right ”’ 
“rite” he was not petted and praised, but was obliged to 
write the word over correctly. He told his parents about 
it. They laughed and said it was too bad. Tommy did 
not think much of his spelling after that. 


But public sentiment at school was in favor of good spell- 
ing lessons. The red-headed boy turned up his nose when 
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Tommy missed six words while Azs lesson was perfect. 
Tommy wanted to be perfect but he had been led to despise 
the ordinary plodding way of attaining success. What was 
left for him but to copy? We did what we could to prevent 
it, but one cannot watch one child all the time with forty or 
more to care for. 

Tommy is not by any means a hopeless case. He copies 
a lesson sometimes, but he always feels ashamed of it, while 
he is in school, at least. He whispers sometimes, but he 
does it so quietly as not to disturb the school. When he 
had been in school two years his creed had changed materi- 
ally but not altogether for the worse. He now believed 
that sometimes you’d better not do a thing, no matter how 
much you want to do it, and that there were a number 
of things which he did not know. He no longer jumped to 
strikingly original conclusions and inferences. When he 
said to his parents, “I don’t know, Miss Teacher has not 
told us; we haven’t had that yet,’’ may it not have indi- 
cated growing intelligence rather than the effect of the 
crushing process which his parents find so prominent in 
school life? I recall, dimly, a story of a certain old Greek, 
— the wisest man of his time,— who claimed to know one 
thing only,— that he knew nothing. 

Next came Tommy’s happy year. Tommy became “ the 
first boy in his room, and determined to work his best for- 
ever more.”” We wondered a little whether even a good 
angel could have given this place to Tommy, if he had not 
already learned to spell some few un-phonetic words and to 
write fourteen so that the teacher could know whether he 
meant it for that or for forty-one. We consulted with the 
angel, and she said that although of course the ability to 
express himself so that she could understand was absolutely 
necessary, she thought the greatest gain Tommy had made 
was in his attitude toward other peoples’ knowledge. 

“When he came here,” she said, “ he thought anything 
he did not know, or could not find out for himself was not 
worth knowing. If he, or any one else, is going to spend 
time to rediscover all that the world has discovered in all 
the ages, he will have no tfme left to be of any use to his 
own generation. And I think the best thing we have taught 
him is that somebody can teach him something which it is 
worth his while to learn. To confess the truth, though, I 
suppose the other children have done more for him than we 
have in that line. Being one of forty-nine is much more 
likely to give a person a good sensible view of himself, than 
being the only one of his kind.” 

We were all sorry about that language test. Tommy 
tried so hard. He did well, too, dear little fellow, and had 
a right to a great deal of comfort in his work. He did not 
quite understand the question. It is hard to frame a ques- 
tion to test a child’s ability to form the possessive nouns. 
We thought the children knew what was wanted. Tommy 
said, himself, that he ought to have known, you remember. 
But just at the moment he did not think of it. So his paper 
wasn’t perfect and there was one better in the class. This 
made trouble at home. Tommy isan only child. But if 
his parents could have been satisfied, as we were, with 
that good paper,— if they could have appreciated his best, 
although some other child’s best might surpass it, would 
Tommy have been discouraged? And would he have 
ceased to care whether he did well or ill if he had not felt 
that doing well was not satisfactory at his home? 

A graded school is not an ideal place for developing 
incipient humanity, perhaps, but it seems to be about as 
good as anything we have. Teachers are not perfect. We 
feel much worse about that than Tommy’s parents do, I 
fancy. But such as we are, we are all trying to do the best 
we can for Tommy and the other children, according to the 
best light we have or can get upon the subject. 


A little fellow was called up to read for the county superinten- 
dent, who was paying the school a visit. The boy was a good 
reader in all respects but one; he gave absolutely no heed to 
punctuation marks. When he had finished, the superintendent 
asked, ‘‘ Willie, where are your pauses?” Willie dropped his 
book and held up both hands. ‘ Here they are, sir,” he said. 
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The chestnuts came in yellow, 
The oaks in crimson dressed, 
The lovely Misses Maple 
In scarlet looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by ; 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustic hel'ow 
At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown 
And everybody stayed. 


Prosessor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground, 
And their party ended 
In hands across, all round. 
— Song Storics for Little Folk 





The American Voice 


( Read this once a week through the year.— Ep.) 


It is not enough to be able to speak one’s language with 
precision and skill; it is also necessary to speak it clearly 
and musically. In nothing do the Americans more gener- 
ally offend the cultivated ear than in the use of the voice. 
The high, shrill nasal tones which one often hears from a 
group of American girls or American women; the careless, 
slovenly enunciation which one hears from a group of 
American men, would indicate to a foreigner, accustomed to 
vocal culture, entire absence of any sort of refinement ; for, 
as a rule, the voice is, more than anything else, the revealer 
of the presence or absence of culture. But the high, shrill, 
nasal American voice does not by any means indicate an 
absence either of refinement or of general intelligence. It 
indicated lack of training in a specific direction. 

There is, perhaps, no single accomplishment quite so 
charming as the possession of a beautiful, cultivated voice 
— the power of so using human speech as to make it musi- 
cal in the ear as well as suggestive to the mind. It is a 
delight to listen to a cultivated voice, even if one does not 
hear the words which are spoken. The very sounds are 
restful and agreeable. It used to be said in Mr. Gladstone’s 
palmy days that people would wait in the lobbies of the 
House when he was speaking, simply to enjoy the music of 
his tones, his words being at that distance inaudible. As a 
tule, the voices of American children in the schools are 
inexcusably bad. They are shrill, high, nasal, and wholly 
lacking in modulation of tone. Unfortunately, the same 
thing must be said, with, of course, numerous exceptions, of 
their teachers. The American people, as a people, need to 
have their attention directed to vocal culture. Our climate, 
our temperament, our sensitive nerves, all tell against the 
production of a good .natural voice. We need training 
more than any other people; and the time cannot be far 
distant, in the rapid advance of culture in this country, 
when the training of the voice will be as much a part of 
every child’s education as learning to read, to spell, or to 
cipher. The ability to use the voice intelligently and musi- 
cally ought not to be an accomplishment; it ought to be a 
necessity; and it will be a necessity whenever our ears 
become a little more sensitive, through training, to the 
sounds which now assail them. 

Every tone of a child in the home and the school ought 
to be supervised, precisely as every phrase ought to be 
supervised, because it is only in this way that a child can be 
trained to the point where, without self-consciousnesss, it 
speaks musically and speaks correctly. ‘The two things are 
a part of one complete expression of a refined and culti- 
vated nature. It was said of Wendell Phillips that he 
gesticulated with his voice. ‘The correctness of his em- 
phasis, the skill with which he distinguished word from 
word by varying modulation, and the perfect purity of his 
tones equipped him with the power of commanding atten- 


tion and carrying his audience without raising an arm or 
using any of those means which are constantly employed by 
less cultivated speakers. It was said of a distinguished 
Englishwoman who spoke in this country not many months 
ego that her voice showed the training of centuries. These 
illustrations bring into clear light the charm which inheres 
in a beautiful voice ; and a beautiful voice is far less often 
an endowment of nature than it is a result of training. In 
is time to lead a movement for the reform of the American 
voice — high time to insist that the training of that voice 
shall be, both for teachers and pupils in every school in 
America, a matter of constant attention.— Zhe Outlook 


One Case 


(Martha Jewett tells this story in a bright, inspiring article in /nland 
Educator. Will it not help you, teachers?—Eb.) 

A boy nine years of age, listless, ugly-looking, never a 
smile on his face, stayed in the second grade because he 
could not pass in the examination in numbers. He was 
very disagreeable, impudent and morose. Finally he was 
pushed up into the third grade. His father was worried 
for fear he would never make a business man, and his 
mother came to the new teacher and told her this: ‘“ My 
boy has something the matter with his head ; he can’t learn 
arithmetic; he had fits and we think he hasn’t good sense, 
so be kind to him.’’ The teacher answered: “I shall try 
to teach him. He can read, write nicely, leads his class in 
spelling, so there can be nothing wrong with his brain.” 
This boy, when shown two fingers and asked how many, 
would answer “two ;” but if two more were added he might 
say “ fifteen” or “ three’’ or “twenty.” Ifa direct ques- 
tion in arithmetic were put to him he would turn red in the 
face and could scarcely articulate. The teacher began to 
praise his writing and spelling, thus reasurring; and when 
the arithmetic recitation was in progress, did not notice him 
at all. She gave out second grade combinations to the 
class and observed that if she praised the quick and corréct 
answers of the brightest pupils around him it had no rousing 
effecton him. So she began to commend the work of a 
boy named Frank, who was very slow and more on an 
equality with John. As soon as she did this the teacher 
perceived a change in John immediately. He looked sur- 
prised that Frank should do anything worthy of praise, and 
he seemed to begin to try to keep pace with him. He 
listened intently and often raised his hand. 

When called upon, if he answered correctly the teacher 
was lavish in her praise; if not she said nothing. This 
worked like a charm. He began to try and in a few 
months was doing fairly well. He became an active worker 
in the arithmetic class. He has since left our schools and 
is now in an orphan asylum at Knightstown, Indiana; and 
he is said to be very bright in the study of arithmetic. 
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Rest Exercises [| 


KaTE S. HuBsarD Sioux City Iowa 


ES, something is wrong. 

Y Johnnie Bircks is looking in his pockets for some- 

thing interesting, Carl Weeks is fairly standing on his 
head in his efforts to catch a stray grasshopper that is hop- 
ping under his desk, and dear, mild, little Christine is sitting 
back in her seat just looking at you. Then there are other 
signs which are unmistakable, and all signs seem to say,“ These 
children need a rest; can you give them something to do 
that will leave them fresh and bright, ready for any work 
that you may suggest?” 

The wise teacher who loves and understands her little 
pupils, seldom waits for many of these signs. She antici- 
pates their needs and is ready with some delightful rest 
exercise which is just what the tired little bodies and minds 
need. 

The following simple exercises are given with the hope 
that they may help some primary teacher at that critical 
time when fer little Johnnies, Carls and Christines need 
something besides work. 

Some of the things suggested are old, very old, perhaps 
so old that some have never heard of them before, so they 
will be just as good as new. 

The ideas for some of the exercises have been taken from 
kindergarten plays and adapted to the needs of a primary 
school, and some are original. 

But best of all, they have been tried in a public primary 
school and have made hundreds of dear little children 
happy. 

To gain the best results the teacher must emjoy these rest 
periods and enter into the fun and spirit of them to such an 
extent that the very atmosphere tells the visitor, “ MWe are 
having such a delightful time ; we love to come to school.” 


Taking a Nap 


Perhaps the day is warm and sultry; one of those “lazy 
days.” A real rest is just what they need. 

“ Children, let us play taking a nap. Place your arms on 
the desks for the little pillow, put down your heads, and 
just rest for a while.” There will probably be two or three 
merry laughs, many smiles, and a number of peeps will be 
taken to see if all are “taking a nap.” But soon a restful 
quiet will pervade the room. After a few minutes the 
teacher calls,— “‘ Wake up.” Up come the tiny heads with 
so much animation that you can hardly imagine they belong 
to the same sleepy children you saw three minutes ago. 

Now it is well to have them all stand and sing some 
bright song. 

A Rainy-day Exercise 


We have many rainy days during a school year, and here 
is an exercise that will brighten some of these days for 
teacher and pupils. Perhaps the drops begin to patter on 
the windows during school, and a little voice will announce, 
“Oh, Miss Brown, it’s raining!’’ There is a general inter- 
est taken in that rain, and as soon as convenient, let the 
children listen to its patter for a moment. Then the 


teacher asks, “Shall we play having a rain storm in this 
room?” 
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There will be no doubt of the answer, and the bright 
expectant faces show that they are anticipating some great 
pleasure. 

“ Let us all getready.” At this request all sit with heads 
and feet in position. Every eye is on the teacher, and all 
are waiting for that delightful “something.” The teacher 
says in a soft voice, 

“« The leaves rustle.” 

Then she raises both hands above her head and lets the 
fingers imitate the leaves rustling, intimating to the children 
that they are to do the same. 

“‘ The wind blows.” 

The palms of the hands rub together up and down. 

“ The birds fly home.” 

Hands wave in the air from left to right. 

‘It begins to sprinkle.” 

Fingers of both hands tap lightly on the desks as though 
playing on a piano. 

“ It rains hard.” 

Fingers play faster and louder. 

“The thunder rolls.” 

Fists doubled and beating one after the other on the 
desk. Use the soft outside part of the fists. 

“It rains harder.” 

Louder tapping on desks. 

“The rain is stopping.” 

The taps grow fainter and fainter and gradually cease. 

“The rain has stopped.” 

All perfectly quiet ; then say with animation, 

“ The birds fly out.” 

Hands waving high in the air, fingers imitating the bird. 

“ And the sun shines.” 

Fold arms quickly in front of the chest. It will not be 
necessary to say “ smile” or “ laugh,” but the room will be 
full of the brightest kind of sunshine, all coming from the 
happy faces. 

October’s Party 


is a favorite song for the month of October. We invented 
a game to accompany this song. Perhaps others wonld 
like to try it. Here are a few suggestions for the first verse. 


“ October gave a party, 
The leaves by hundreds came, 
The chestnuts, oaks and maples 
And leaves of every name.” 


All the children stand in a circle and sing. At the words, 
“ And leaves by hundreds came.” 


children who were selected before the singing began, fly 
about inside the circle to represent the leaves. 


“The sunshine spread the carpet.” 


All slightly bow and make one waving motion with the right 
hand towards the floor. 


“ Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band.” 


Select a liitle girl to represent Miss Weather, and some boy 
will be proud to stand in the circle and lead “the band,”’ 
which should be composed of several hard-working musi- 
cians. 

At the end of the first verse the leaves fall back to their 
places and give an opportunity for others to take the part 
of leaves in the second and third verses. The words in the 
rest of the song suggest the actions. If possible choose 
children for leaves who have some of the colors of the 
leaves in tie, ribbon or dress. 


‘* Georgie, I’m glad to see that you are polite and offer sister 
the oranges first.” ‘: Yes’m; ’cause then she has to be polite, an’ 
tak’ the little one.” 


Teacher: Johnny, what do you suppose will become of you if 
you don’t learn to spell better? 
Johnny: Dunno. [expect I'll take to writing dialect stories, 
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Bitter-sweet berries 





(The hulls orange color, the round ball red) 


Oral Language 


A. M. N. 


to the teacher’s heart, it is the oral language period. 
How to get the children to talk; how to keep them 
interested ; how to excite a desire in them to speak properly, 
and correct the “ain’t,” “don’t ’’ and “‘ wasn’t ”’ that slip so 
easily from their tongues, are questions that many teachers 
have no idea how to meet. 

One thing is certain, that the teacher who is herself care- 
less about ther language, and does not care, or take the 
trouble to speak with correctness and purity, need never 
expect the children under her charge to improve, or care to 
improve ; for they will not aim higher than the teacher ; — 
that which is good enough for her, is good enough for them, 
and why not? She cannot use good language in her school- 
room and indulge in ungrammatical slang talk out of school, 
for, like murder, “it will out” when she least desires or 
expects it. Instead of grating discordantly, it sounds 
familiar to the ears of most children, so that it is not till the 
after years, when they try to break themselves of the deeply 
rooted errors, that they realize the injustice done them by 
the teachers who allowed such slovenly talk. 

The child does not need to be told, to know that he does 
not speak correctly, for he realizes the difference between 
his language and the teacher’s, and with conscious efforts he 
will shyly try to imitate her, even at the risk of being called 
“stuck up” by a coarser-grained companion, 

The irresistible tendency in children to imitate the 
language, the tone, and the gesture of their teacher may be 
seen when they are “ playing school,” and the success with 
which they “play teacher” is oftentimes painfully real. 
That is the glorious opportunity for the teacher to see her- 
self as the children see her. Wise is she who profits 
thereby ! 

So as the children must learn through hearing it is 
necessary to make every lesson a language lesson. This can 
be done by the skilful teacher in making the children them- 
selves the critics. I say skilful, because, unless it is done in 
the right spirit such criticism may bring only dissension and 
strife, and the last state of that room will be worse than the 
first. 


I there is one period on the program that strikes a chill 








1st row 2nd row | 3rd row 


4th row 





Are there any Are those his | 


Were these 


The children must be made ready for their new duties. 
A high standard of justice, kindness, fairness and sympathy 
must pervade the room. ‘They must be allowed to correct 
the teacher herself should she make a mistake; and 


(How many would advocate the correction of the teacher ?—~ Ep, 


there must be daily drill on the correct forms of the words 
and sentences that they use incorrectly. 


Five or seven minutes every day of rapid, oral drill on the 
following exercises will work wonders. Each child has thus 
a chance to make one correct sentence every day, and to 
hear thirty or forty more. He mus/grow stronger. “I 
seen,” “ She done,” or “ "Tain’t ” will startle his ear like a 
discord, and he will make haste to correct himself, or any 
one else who dares to make such mistakes. . 


I have seven rows of seats in my room so I draw seven 
spaces on the board and number them as below. In each 
space I write the correct form of a verb or word, and each 
child in that row will make a sentence using the words in 
the space. “ Were there any apples in the dish?” 
there any children absent?” ‘Were there 
there?” and so on. 


In the second row are the words “I hive n't; 
child in the second row uses these words in a 
‘I have n’ta bicycle.” “I haven't a pony.” 

a sister.” “I have n’t seen him,” and so on. 

A word of praise for a thoughtful sentence will raise the 
standard of the sentences given and rob 
mechanical sound. 

As the interest deepens, woe be to the luckless blunderer 
who lets slip an “ ain’t’’ or “wasn’t.’”’ A score of hands 
flung up warn him to retract and correct. 

To derive full benefit from these exercises they must be 
used persistently every day, otherwise they are of no value 
whatever. 

Put one of the following exercises on the board every day, 
and let the children vary the name and the pronouns as 
they please — instead of saying “ John” in every sentence 
they may use any name. 


“ Were 
any wild beasts 


” so each 
sentence. 
“| have n’t 


the exercise of its 


6th row 


r ; i 
5th row | 7th row 
~ hone 


They are Were n't there 


— saw an 


He at seen an 





, otis not seen 


I have no 


Is n't that your 


Siete s were many 








John sings eveaip | He walks pare 


For whom 


John and 7 saw 








I i have n’t any 


oa She has gone 
es "She i is not 


| They were 


| Of whom 





| ‘tl were 





| Hlas n’t he 


He Sle 


Have n’t you 


| She has taken 
| Were they 


| She sews neatly 


| With whom 


| If you were 


These are | 
| 


Is n’t he 


Has he broken 


Hle drew 
We were 


Were there any 


They dance gracefully 


To whom 


You ought not 


| 

| Were you 
| . 

It is not 
We lay on 
She came 


He does not 


| Were these children | 


| 
| 


| Whom will you 


There 


is no 


| He works patiently 


| 
| 
| 


There is not 
He has lain 
We eve drawn 
It does not 


Have these boys 


| 
| 


From whom 


I was at your 


They read nicely 


She has not 


She dii 
She has come 
We ought not 

\re n’t those 
He ran swiftly 


Whom did you 


He stayed at 


_ 


One sunny autumn day, 


We can no longer stay, 


‘* We've had a jolly summer, 





** But we hold our heads up bravely 
Unto the very last, 
And shine in pump and splendor 
As away we flut’er fast. 


Games and Plays for the School- 
Room II 


KATHERINE BEEBE. 


(The song books referred to in this article are “ Songs for Little Chil- 
dren for the Kindergartens and Primary Schools,” by Eleanor Smith. 
Parts I and II.) 

I 


URING October let us play “ Good-bye to Summer” 
[) on page 22, of Part I, as the brown birds are really 
flying now “like leaves through the sky,” but let us 
change the word “brown” to “wild,” in order that our 
little folks may not interpret “ brown birds” as meaning 
sparrows, for they know as well as we do that they remain 
with us all winter. 
The school-room becomes a garden. Part of the children 
are chosen to be the wild birds, and part to be the flowers. 




































The flowers stand in the aisles, the birds flutter about and 
all sing 
“The wild birds are flying 
Like leaves through the sky, 
The flow’rets are calling 
“ Dear Birdlings, Good-bye!” 
The bird voices falling 
So soft from the sky, 
Are answering the flow’rets 
“* Dear playmates, Good-bye”.” 


Some of the flow’rets are tall, some short, and some 
shorter. Some are still in full bloom, (hands up-stretched 
and fingers wide open) some are hanging their heads, others 
lying on the ground, Only the birds sing the first ““ Good- 
bye,” only the flowers the second. 

After the last line has been sung and while the tune is 
being softly hummed through the birds dissappear into the 
hall or dressing-room. Do not have them all go at once, 


but a few at a time, and encourage certain little tree- 
creepers and kinglets to be the Jast to leave, 
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HE Ripened Leaves 


Said the leaves upon the branches 
*¢ We’ve finished all our work, and now 


So our gowns of red and yellow, 
And our cloaks of sober brown, 

Must be worn before the frost comes 
And we go rustling down. 


With the birds that built their nests 
Beneath our green umbrellas, 

And the squirrels that were our guests 
But we cannot wait for winter 

And we do not care for snow; II 
When we hear the wild northwesters 

We lose our clasp and go. 


In the mellow autumn noontide 
We kiss and say good-bye, 
And through the naked branches 
Then may children see the sky.” 
— Margaret E. Sangster 
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“‘ The flowers are nodding, 
Su sleepy they grow, 
They put on their night-caps, 
To dreamland they go. 
Their playtime is «nded, 
For Summer is o’er, 
They'll sleep ’neath the snowflakes, 
Till Spring comes once more.” 


Let the wee flowers put their handkerchiefs 
over their heads and sing slowly to the floor 
where they curl up for an all-winter’s nap. Let 
their be absolute quiet for the few moments 
it will take the teacher to sing again the last 
four lines. 


“Dainty Milkweed Babies” Page 1o7 Part II 


For this game such a small open space is 
necessary that the writer is sure that every 
school-room may be supposed to have it. It 
is usually the space in front of the desks 
where the children stand for recitation. Of 
course they have seen and handled the milk- 
weed pods and ‘their dainty seeds and there is probably 
a cluster of them on the teacher’s desk or fastened to 
the wall. 

On the floor-space outline a large milkweed pod with 
chalk. Let part of the children stand on this line as close 
together as possible. Into the enclosed space crowd the 
rest of the little people, the closer the better, then close this 
live milkweed pod and let those who form it sing 


* Dainty Milkweed Babies, 

Tucked in cradles green, 

Fed by Mother Nature, 
Rocked by hands unseen. 

Brown coats have those darlings, 
And slips of sheeny white, 

And wings — but that’s a secret, 
They’re folded out of sight.” 


While this is being sung the babies are perfectly siill. 
The song continues, 


“The cradle grows so narrow. 
What will those babies do?” 


(Here they may begin to move a little.) 


“ They only grow the faster 
And look toward the blue.” 


(They rise softly to their feet and gently breaking the pod 
open at both ends begin to fly away.) 
“ And now they’ve found the secret, 
They’re flying thre ugh the air, 
They’ve left thei cradles empty, 
Do milkweed babies care?” 
Milkweed babies do not fly just as birds do. 


Help the 
children to note and imitate the differences. 















































These milkweed pods are brought into the kindergartens 
every year and hang on the wall with the babies softly 


clinging to them from September until June. Before play- 
ing the game or singing the song it is our custom to give 
five or six children a seed each, and let them blow it up 
into the air that all may see how softly and lightly the 
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babies fly. They never tire of this and are always eager to 
be chosen to do thie blowing, and the attention of those who 
look on merely never seems to flag. I think this little 
ceremony would prove quite as interesting in the first grade 
as it has with us. 

By planting a few of these seeds you may be able to raise 
your own pods for another year. 


III 
The Pigeon House Pages59 Part I 


The teacher becomes the mother in this p'ay, and sits in 
a corner which represents her house, sewing, putting the 
baby to sleep, running the machine, beating eggs or other- 
wise occupying herself as a busy mother naturally would. 
One of the children is her child and is in the house with 
her. ‘The desk-space is a big pigeon house and each desk 
an individual pigeon-hole. The seats of the desks are 
turned up and the pigeons curl up on the floor in the little 
spaces previously occupied by the turned down seats. All 
is ready. Each pigeon is in his own place. The mother is 
working and the child helping her. The pigeons begin to 
coo, and cooing louder and louder the mother sings to her 
child. 

“ Open the pigeon-house, my dear, 
Four little white pets were up first I fear,” 


(The child hastens to open the pigeon house. This may 
be done by turning the front row of seats up or down, or 
by taking away the pointers which have been previously 
placed on the desks across the front of the aisles. All the 
pigeons must fly out and in the front of the house as the 
back and sides are supposed to be closed.) 

“ Away they fly to the old oak tree 
Where little white pigeons are glad to be.” 

(The child goes back to his mother, while the pigeons 
fly, walk, eat, drink and rest as they like. ‘The ‘‘Coo-coo”’ 
of the chorus is sung by the pigeons, the last line by the 
mother and child. ‘They, too, hum the time through once 
during which time the pigeons begin to go home. The 
mother sings 

“ Close now the pigeon-house, my dear, 
Safe in their nests all your pets are here. 
The rosy red sun hides behind the hill, 
As under its wing goes each small pink bill.” 

(When all the pigeons are in the house the child closes 
the house, the pigeons coo a little and then go to sleep.) 


IV 
The Street Car 


Two rows of seats and the aisle between make a street 
car. The seats when occupied are supposedly turned 
toward each other, at any rate the occupants face each 
other. A conductor and motorman must be chosen for 
each car. If it is impracticable to have all of the children 
outside the cars at first let the game begin with each car 
partially filled and let these passengers be the ones to get 
off while the others stay on. Those who are to board the 
car after the song begins stand about the room in little 
groups and one chosen group acts out the words 


Hurry to the corner, Dick, etc. 


These verses may be sung as many times as there are 
groups waiting fora ride. The fun of the game consists 
largely in the dramatic ability of the conductor and motor- 
man. ‘The conductor is of course very polite and helps 
ladies and children on and off the car. Any passenger can 
get off where he wishes. Sometimes all go together to the 
next town, the park, or some other point of interest. Some- 
times there is an excursion for a definite object, the gather- 
ing of seed pods, a nutting party, or a visitto a farm. It 
will be great fun for the children at their desks during a 
busy-work period to make paper nickels, dimes and 
quarters with which to pay fares on subsequent journeyings. 


“Who learns and learns, but acts not what he knows, 
Is one who ploughs and ploughs, but never sows.” 
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“Tnasmuch ” 


CHARLOTTE L. SEAVER 


enthusiastic teacher was busy with her little flock. 

As I turned to leave the room, I noticed in an obscure 
corner of the blackboard, one word, “ Inasmuch,” traced in 
blue letters. 

“‘ What does it mean!” I asked, “that one word ‘ Inas- 
much’.” And she answered me very simply and reverently, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

As I thought it over afterwards, it seemed to me that the 
whole gist of the answer to the pulsing, throbbing, vital 
questions of the day, of ethics, of religion, of capitul and 
labor, of life in all its phases, was comprehended in that one 
brief sentence. It came to me with a new and over- 
powering force, what a great, what a tremendous responsi- 
bility rested in the hands of the three hundred thousand 
men and women employed in instructing the fifteen millions 
of children in the schools of our country alone. 

Into how much closer contact does the teacher come 
with the child than the majority of the parents. How many 
mothers in this day of rush and hurry, of social ambitions 
and philanthropic work, generally outside of their own 
families, can give to their offspring from six to seven hours 
daily of their time? 

If we, who were educated it the public schoois, will but 
close our eyes and let memory carry us back through the 
baffling, unsatisfying years which we label “ Past,” we will 
find the forms of our various teachers rising in rapid suc- 
cession before us, each remembered by some marked 
characteristic, some tone, or word, or look which made an 
indelible impression upon our then receptive minds. Later 
years bring far less impressionable surface in contact with 
characters of far greater strength, either for good or ill, 
without perhaps producing any more effect than does the 
shadow upon the sun dial, 

So much is said and written now of “higher education ;” 
so much still remains to be said. Ah, if it could but be 
made higher, truly higher, in the best spiritual as well as 
intellectual sense of the word ! 

Were the children taught systematically year after year, 
as faithfully and conscienciously as they are taught reading 
or arithmetic, that their bodies are but the dwelling-place of 
the infinitely larger, greater spirit, were they solemnly, 
earnestly taught that as such a dwelling-place they must be 
kept physically and spiritually, in cleanliness and purity, 
were there-less of mystery and ignorance pertaining to sub- 
jects of vitalimportance (mystery which we are too apt to 
falsely term modesty) could it fail to produce a higher, 
nobler, more perfect type of manhood and womanhood ? 

This is no plea for the teaching of religion in our public 
schools, but it is a plea for the strengthening and teaching, 
not meagerly and gingerly with fear and trembling, but 
broadly and freely, of morality. 

Let this foundation be well and honestly laid, and 
religion and christianity will find a far broader and truer 
basis to build upon than creeds or Sunday schools have so 
far given us. 


| WENT into a school-room recently, where an eager, 
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PUAN , A y) 
yn It is an unusual thing see a 
‘st iN teacher — man or woman — stand 
jWy | ¢/¥Wy erect in an “institute” and speak 
f  Y plainly in answer to a question from 
an instructor. The woman teacher 
rises slowly and reluctantly with a 
protest in her whole attitude, turns 
wy Sa her head a little on one side and 
; answers her question in a low, hesi- 
tating, uncertain, mumbling tone 
and with an upward inflection of the 
voice, then sinks into her seat with a 
glad-it-is-over air, that is simply exas- 
perating — to the instructor. 

Now can such a teacher have any men- 
tal “image” of the correct way in which 
her children shculd stand and speak in 
the school-room ? 

What is the result of this indifference ? 
Our children from the baby room to the 
high school fail most deplorably in this 
matter of erect attitude and clear enunci- 
ation in school-room recitation. They 
rise as if they were going to a punishment, 
stand in a crooked, leaning sort of way and 
talk in broken sentences, in low, thick, mud- 
dled tones, and as if equally uncertain of 
themselves and of their knowledge of the 

4 subject. Ifthe teacher notices these things 

at all she nags the children with “stand up 

straight’’ and “speak louder”’ till they are ear-hardened 
and conscience-steeled against such threadbare commands. 

What can be done? This. ever fet a child speak till 
he can stand correctly and open his mouth. 

Now this does not mean my dear teachers that a little 
child should be frightened to death when he first enters 
school and not be allowed to open his mouth till he has 
first struck an attitude. Nothing of this kind. Let the 
little ones who first enter school be made to feel at home 
and talk familiarly with you in any attitude or with any 
voice till you have won them to a love and familiarity with 
the school-room. But once they are at ease in school, 
begin in a gentle way, yet as firm as the everlasting hills, and 
insist every “ime on an erect position and clear enunciation. 
It is just as much a part of your duty to see that children 
speak well as to see that they have something to say. 
Correct and happy expression is as important as the thing 
to be expressed. 

But the teachers who enter a class this fall, that has been 
allowed to stand and talk slouchily—— whose bones and 
muscles are set that way — what shall she do? Heaven 
pity her, if she tries to break it up, yet she must try and 
never stop trying. How? Not by nagging — not by scold- 
ing. No use in that. Those boys and girls must be trained 
to a pride in these things. They must fall in love with an 
erect, manly and womanly figure, and they must have an 
ideal created of a clear, musical, well-modulated tone. They 
must learn to discriminate and conquer the wrong through 
a zealous admiration for the right. 

Again, how shall this be done? There is no recipe to 
be given. Nobody can tell a teacher what to do or how to 
accomplish a certain result. The goal can be pointed out, 
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the desirability of reaching it be ar- 
gued, and the lions in the way indi- 
cated, but that is all. If the teacher 
© succeeds she must do it in her own 
way. The great danger is that she 
will not see and feel the necessity of 
reaching a given standard. Every- 
thing has a tendency to sag, and when 
the teacher sags with the children 
and does not perceive that there has 
been any sagging, the case is as hope 
less as it in lamentable. Who shall 
see the sagging in this matter of position and expression? 


Suggestions 


Reading 
KATHARINE O. SWEENEY 


EACHERS having wayward inattentive pupils in read- 

T ing, will find them growing stronger in the power of 

thought-getting as well as concentration if they will ask 

the children to write out questions on that lesson, and then 

ask them of different pupils in the class. (These questions 

are to be so written as to require something else beside a 
“yes”’ and “no” answer.) 

After one or two trials of wrtting questions, they will have 
acquired ability enough to ask ovra/ questions. What are 
the particular benefits of such work? First, aside from the 
interest which comes from variety, it leads to more pride in 
getting the lesson, since children who ask questions must 
know whether the answers are correct before they can 
criticise. This sense of responsibility has awakened a 
manliness in several boys who had very little desire to do 
other than pronounce words, or get merely what fear of 
teacher compelled them to. 

For drill in good questioning we have studied one 
question noting in how many different ways we might ask 
the question, always bearing in mind, that we must make 
the reply tell as much as possible. Again, we have found 
that if children are asked to conduct the “reading”’ portion, 
habits of improper standing, book holding, etc., are soon 
eradicated, much more easily than if they are constantly 
“nagged.” It is to make childlen feel responsibility and 
create a desire to work. By this method children feel that 
they must be good examples or they cannot be asked to 
conduct a recitation, 

Low-voiced pupils may be made to realize how difficult it 
is to hear them read, if occasionally they are allowed to 
pronounce words for spelling to those at the blackboard. 


Third Year Arithmetic 


New work must be devised each day to impress the 
various tables of weights and measures in a practical yet 
interesting way. After the relation of the numbers in 
measures is thoroughly and correctly emphasized we have 
found the following plan very good for review work. 

Mr. Nelson, the milkman, charges 6 cents a quart for 
milk. What can you say of $.12? Of $.24? Of $.18? etc. 

The reply is developed as widely as possible ; as, 


$.12 will buy 2 quarts. 
$.12 will buy } gallon. 
$.12 will buy 4 pints. 
$.12 will buy 16 gills. 


Much animation and happiness on their part is aroused 
at the discovery of how many problems can be made from 
only one question. ; 

Again they are allowed occasionally to ask questions to! 
see which one involves the most answers. 


Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God; 
Nota flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak or stain, 
Of his unrival’d pencil.— Sel. . 
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How to Deal with the Multipli- 
cation Table 


Based upon the Speer Arithmetic 
Lewis W. CoLwELt Principal Linne School Chicago 
Associations Needed for Ready Reckoning 


OMPUTING is a necessary part of mathematics of 
course, though not to be mistaken for its aim. Reckon- 
ing with figures — ciphering — doing sums — is indis- 

pensable to the securing of values; to the estimating of 
amounts and effects ;—a power very essential to our com- 
fort and prosperity. But computing is labored and painful 
if not impossible unless we have at command certain asso- 
ciations of numbers in firm and responsive trinities, as 
54—6—9; 42—6—7; 24—8— 3. 

These triangular unions must be close and powerful 
enough for any two members of any one of them to sub- 
poena their associate— they must have power of hadeas 
corpus proceedings to compel its instant appearance from 
limbo before the bar of consciousness. The mind equipped 
with them thinks 63 whenever it sees 7 and g; it cannot 
avoid doing so. Likewise when it sees 63 and 9g, it must 
supply 7, or conversely, seeing 63 and 7, it summons 9. 
In the multiplication table as commonly given up to 12 
times 12, there are 144 of these associations to be learned. 
The column of 1’s however is too simple and patent to 
require attention ; the 11’s and 12’s are superfluous ; more- 
over the remaining ones shrink one half because of the law 
of commutation of factors, ¢. g., 6 times 7 — 7 times 6; 
8 times 5 = 5 times 8. There remain 45 associations on 
trinities, as I have called them, which are sufficient to meet 
the needs of the mechanical part of division and multiplica- 
tion. 


Counting 


Our problem as teachers is to fix them in the memory and 
reduce them to immutable habit. ‘The necessities of the 
case demand the precision and unhesitatiug response of a 
machine. But we are not, as teachers, dealing with machines. 
The characteristic of intelligence is that it thinks. We are 
learning the practical truth of what the educational prophets 
have been proclaiming for lo! these many generations, that 
blind, unthinking mechanism in education leads to stultifi- 
cation, stupefaction, and stagnation. So we attempt appeal 
first to intelligent action, which always requires interested 
observation and spontaneous expression. We no longer 
teach the multiplication table by rote, singing over the 
monotonous lines until the vocal organs catch the trick, and 
sound stands for sense. We call to our aid a motley array 
of tovthpicks, gaslighting splints, shoepegs, beans, etc. We 
arrange such 
counters thus: Then we exclaim, “Behold, 6 times 9 equal 
| 54.” Thus we hope to beget a pertinent 
| experience to serve as the meaning of the 
symbolism, 9 

6 
| aa 
| 54 
| Its Failure 


The hope is<irs us and we wonder why. The reason is 
simple enougin nowever. There is no act of judgment or 
discrimination Gemanded, no comparison of things as to 
quantity, no sizing up. Of course we do not tell the pupil 
that the group contains 54. He must discover that. To do 
so, he must ciimb the numeral scale, one, two, three, four, 
etc., using the counters as steps and stopping the scale when 
the counters piay out. This does not develop mathe- 
matical insight any more than does singing do — re 
mi—fa—soi—la—si—ao. If the child makes no misstep 
on his arithmeucal siepiadder, he will name the number 54 
correctly at last, but how about his reaching the conception 
of 54 as the exact equa: of 6 times g. If the youngster gets 
this conception anc sometimes he does, is it because the 
method we have used requires him to think it, or because 
he smuggles itin? bngnt minds cannot be entirely stulti- 
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fied by faulty teaching. That is the reason you and [ 
learned something of mathematics despite our teachers. 
That is the reason children learn now perhaps in spite of 
our teaching. 

But the child can do more wonderful climbing. He may 
be trained to be nimble and come hop, skip, and jump, up 
this thimble-rigging, two,— four,— nine steps at a time. 
This acrobatic feat, however, is still insufficient to mathe- 
matical thinking. It slurs the element of relative mag- 
nitude and assumes without warrant that the child has 
discriminated the equality of the 6 parts called 9. What is 
this s»mething more which is necessary ? We would not that 
our pupils should do it surreptitiously or not at all, as cir- 
cumstances or fate may determine. In the “ New Arithme- 
tic’”” by Mr. Speer we are assured that it is recognition of 
ratio as based upon comparison of magnitudes. 

Comparing 

The first mathematical thinking is not accurate. ll it 
gets out of comparing two things is, longer, shorter ; wider, 
narrower; thicker, thinner; heavier, lighter; etc. Then 
comes notice of equality and distinguishing it more and 
more accurately from what is, but never before seemed to 
be inequality, The next step in comparing is recognizing 
“twice as great.” But that implies } as great. If your 
money equals twice mine, you have no proper and practical 
appreciation of that fact unless you know just as well that 
mine equals $ yours. 2 and } are reciprocal ideas and each 
is necessary to the other. Further comparisons disclose the 
“ 3 times as great”’ and its necessary complement 4, 4 and 


i, etc. 
c a 8 


0 

Fig. 1 
Compare A with C; C with A. 
Compare B with D; D with B. 
Compare A with D; D with A. 


(Fig. 1.) 


Naming 


Such magnitudes may be named by number names (Fig. 
2.) These names should be used incidentally just as the 
letter names are used. 


7. What is the ratio of 10 to 2? 
Ch. 5 is the ratio of 10 to 2. 

7. What is the ratio of 8 to 4? 
Ch. 2 is the ratio of 8 to 4. 

7. What isthe ratio of 8 to 2. 
Ch. 4 is the ratio of 8 to 2. 


(Fig. 2.) 

















Change the order of the magnitudes and ask more questions. 

7. Draw rectangles having the relations 2. 4, 6, 8, 10, on the black- 
board and on paper. Write in the names, Vary the size. Show blocks 
having the same ratios. 


7. This a is a 2; cut 4, 6, 8, Io. 

The | mames 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 may be fixed 
in a sim- ilar way; also, 4, 8, 12, 16, 20. 
The ex- ercises should be varied and the 


names associated with certain relations of size but never 
fixed with absolute size (7. ¢., use varying forms preserving 
the same ratio.) 


Fixing Associations by Eye-Training 
The ratios } and 2 may next be used to tie certain of 
these names together. 


2 is the ratio of what to 3? (Fig. 3.) 
Of what to 5? to 2? to 4? 

Draw rectangles in the some ratio as these. 
Write in the figures. Vary the size. 


(Fig. 3.) 
Cut from paper. 
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The figures must not only be closely associated with 
proper magnitudes but also with each other. 


Child observes in Fig. 3 that 2 3’s =6. Teacher writes 3 
3 


6 


Child writes same from memory. Child observes that 5 and § are 10 


or to equals two 5’s. Teacher writes 3 5; erases. 
3 65 
, . 6 10 
Child writes same. Child observes 2 2’s = 4. Teacher writes; 
3 5 s 
2 


3 5 
6 ° 


10 4 
erases. Child writessame. Child observes 4 and 4=8. Teacher 














writes 3 5 2 4 erases, Child writes. 
3 5 2 4 
6 10 4 8 
Oe a 
SUE ow on 8 ape oe 8 oe ee 
Fig. 3 


Similar work can be done with Fig. 4 and the equations, 
8 10 6 9 7 
8 10 6 9 7 


16 20 12 18 14 

After this second list has been produced from memory, it 
may be erased and such questions as these asked. 

Give the first column; the last; the middle; the second on the right; 
Give the top line l-ft to right; the b_ttom line right to left. 

The purpose of this visualization (eye memory) is to fix 
these associations or equations upon the sight centers of the 
brain, so that 7 and 7 will recall 14 automatically and so 
with other combinations. 

This furnishes the first 9g equations in our list of 45. 
They are to be fixed by frequent review. It is the mechan- 
ical and must ever wait upon insight. Insight and expression 
first — then fixed habit and ready response. 









































3 | CE | Os | ee ee 


Fig. 4 





The ratios 3 and 4 associate similarly with 2 and 6, 3 
and 9, 4 and 12,5 and1is,etc. (Fig.5.) The following 
forms present themselves for visualizing : 


3 5 4 2 
3 5 4 2 
3 5 4 2 


9 15 12 6 


After stimulating the sight centers until the associations 
are fixed, blanks may be left to be filled thus : 
3 5 4 : 
3 5 4 2 
4 5 4 2 


Many problems suggest themselves at once, which utilize 
the automatic response made possible by this work. 

Of course the ratio 4 suggests another set for visualizing 
and the rectangles of Fig. 5 can be continued in either 
direction or both, until 10 times ro is reached. Nothing 
more has been given here than first year pupils can handle 
easily, but the process of fixing in the memory higher 
equations ¢.¢., 48 = 6 8’s and of basing all symbolism on 
relative size as its meaning is the same all through. Blocks 
and cardboards of varying shapes and sizes may be cut to 
show the ratios 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and named 2, 4, 
6, 8,10, 20, etc. ; 3, 6, 9, 12, etc.; 4, 8,12, 16, etc.; 5, 10, 
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15, etc. Each pupil may have a set on his own desk and 
manipulate it to his heart’s content, but the sizes should 
be changed frequently by shifting from desk to desk the 
various shapes. 


Ratio and Multiplying 


A ratio 6 is thus seen tobe the “6 #mes’’ of the multipli- 
cation table. Thinking not only establishes ratios through the 
comparing of magnitudes, but it uses them to tie together 
the terms in these equations. If one of these terms be 
lacking, memory uses this bond to recall it. The process is 
called multiplication. 
























































. a 

i 8 12 16 20 

- 

3 6 9 12 15 

— 

2 4 6 8 10 

GE 6.353 6.54.03 bus A 
Fiz. 5 


It will be observed that the distinction that has sometimes 
been drawn between the multiplication table and the divis- 
ion table is a false one. Division and multiplication 
are opposite phases of the same thinking, comparing the 
same terms. In the former, which naturally comes first, we 
seek a ratio by using the terms compared. (See exercises 
on Figs. 1 and 2.) In the latter we restore one of the 
terms by using one term and the ratio, simply because we 
remember what we associated at some previous time and tied 
together with this ratio bond. 

Many happier devices will doubtless suggest themselves 
to you. We wish only to shadow forth the method. Does 
it not appeal to those legitimate processes of observation 
and expression which organize and strengthen memory, 
rather than to its mere carrying power? Does it not cease 
to teach arithmetic for itself alone and discipline, through 
more sharply defined imaging, the power of observing more 
narrowly in the study of nature ; and of more accurate pro- 
duction in drawing, writing and spelling. The mechanical 
part of calculating is better done in many of the Chicago 
schools where this method has been proved and where no 
attention is paid to calculating for its own sweet sake, 
than was ever possible before. It has been demonstrated 
beyond cavil that there is no need t> bottle up certain num- 
ber combinations, label them, “ A/udtiplication Table: — 
To be taken until the stomach no longer rejects it,’”’ and 
administer the same in nauseous or in sugared doses. 


The Corn-stalks 


Did you ever chance to see them, 
All those gentlefolks of corn, 
Who bow from morn till evening, 
And from evening until morn? 


How they bow and bend and curtsy 
With the music of the breeze, 

Which whistles all their tunes to them, 
And rustles in the tre°s! 


How polite they are and stately 
As they bend and dip so low, 
Like ladies in the minuets 
Of long and long ago! — Katharine B. Owen 


Eight-year-old: Don’t you know the sun is ever so much 
bigger than the earth? 
Sizx-year-old: Tnen why doesn’t it keep the rain off? 
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The Common Things 


If you are an earnest teacher in the country schools, or 
in the grades, you have been reading thoughtfully the rap- 
idly increasing pedagogical literature in books and in school 
periodicals — in fact, we need not say “school” periodicals, 
for articles on education and pedagogy have been numerous 
of late in our first-class magazines and newspapers. 

You have pondered over the things meant by such terms 
as Herbartian, Froebelian, apperception, correlation, inter- 
est, and many others now so much in vogue. You have 
been following philosophical discussions in psychology, the 
laws ‘of development and growth, character building, etc. 
Some of this reading and thinking has puzzled you. Some 
of it has made clear to you that which was vague or undis- 
covered. Some of it has led to ideals far higher than you 
ever expect to realize. 

All this is well; it is the road to knowledge and power, if 
you do not permit it to take you off your feet, and to leave 
you suspended in the air. You remember the classic story 
of the giant who gained new strength every time his feet 
touched the ground. So, take care that, while your head 
may be high in the air, your feet are not taken off the solid 
earth. 

In your everyday work there will be the same questions 
to meet and the same difficulties to overcome as before. 
You will have to teach Mary to speak properly ; John will 
still need aid in grappling with division of fractions; you 
will have to help Peter in deciding whether this word is a 
verb or an adjective ; the question of classifying this par- 
ticular bug or that particular bough will be as pressing as 
ever. You will still have to help Mark to overcome his pro- 
pensity to be sullen, Susan her tendency to giggle, Julia to 
resist her temptation to lie, Charles his itching for the prop- 
erty of others, and Ulysses his inborn disposition to be a 
bully. 

If your reading and study help you to manage these cases 
better, as it can and should, well and good. But, if it leads 
you to ignore or to neglect them, there is a grand mistake 
somewhere which you need to correct with all promptness. 
Alas, for one who never soars; but still worse is his case 
who soars out of sight of solid ground ! 

— Public School Journal 


Whose Fault ? 


The stupidity of teachers often seems criminal. Recently 
a boy stood up in a primary class-room to do a sum in 
addition written on a blackboard. In order to see, the 
child turned his chin almost over his right shoulder, and 
looked at the board with his head in this position. The 
natural position would have been to look directly in front 
of him. The visitor asked the teacher if she did not think 
the boy had some serious defect of vision. She answered 
indifferently, ‘Why, no; he always does that.” And to the 
boy, angrily, “Sit down!” Another child wearing glasses 
stood up to read words on a reading chart. He leaned 
forward, straining his eyes in his effort to see, and sat down 
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evidently discouraged. “Perhaps he cannot see,” sug- 
gested the visitor. “He could see well enough if he wanted 
to,” was the quick response. The visitor knew the boy, 
and she knew how natural it would be for the child to dis- 
play his knowledge if he could. He is bright and lovable. 
These are specimens of the limitation that controls the 
lives of thousands of children. Science, and a new appre- 
ciation by the public of the value of a perfect physical con- 
dition in the control of the mind, form the hope for the 
children’s future school life.— Se/. 





October 


Month of fruits and falling leaves, 
Under the opalescent skies 
The vagrant summer idly lies, 
While coming Autumn deftly weaves 
Rare tints for tall ungarnered sheaves 
Of golden-rod, kissing the eyes 
Of purple asters as she dyes 
The vine that swings beneath the eaves. 


And all the bending hedge-rows seem 
A Joseph’s coat of colors. Hues 
That shame the rainbow’s royal arch 
Set ali the harvest-fields agleam 
With beauty, fresh with fragrant dews, 
To crown the season's onward march. 


— George W. Shipman 


Let us Work for the Teachers 


If we would labor effectively to develop a nobler race of 
men here in America, let us work for the teachers, let us 
strive to raise the standard of their professional life, to 
render their position more secure, their task more pleasant, 
their reward greater and more certain, that the teacher's 
calling may appeal not to the most active and intelligent 
women alone, but to the most active and intelligent young 
men as well. Then, indeed, shall the boys and girls of 
America learn with quickness and eagerness, and when they 
quit the school they shall quit it as true lovers of intellectual 
and moral power, who are resolved to spend a lifetime in 
unfolding and upbuilding their own being and in helping 
their fellow men.— Bishop Spalding 


Crystallize Grasses 


Fill a large kettle or pot with a very strong solution of 
alum water ; suspend the grasses to be crystallized over the 
steam, and allow the solution to boil for several hours. 
Then leave the grasses over the cooling water until quite 
dry. If properly done they will glisten like icicles, and 
remain beautiful forever. Flowers treated in this way are 
lovely beyond telling, if they are lovely at all, but it is very 
seldom they can be successfully crystallized. The hot steam 
withers them, as a rule, and it is but a poor specimen of the 
beautiful blossom which survives the treatment.— Se/. 


A Happy Family 


NELLIE LaTHROP HELM Chicago IIl. 


“ E’LL be sure to find them here.” 

VW “The very place! Let us begin.” 

“So the two fishermen sat down, threw their 

lines far out into the stream and waited. 

How long and patiently they did wait! But the expected 
pull at the lines did not come. 

“It’s strange,’’ said one. “I never failed to find plenty 
of trout in a place like this.” 

“I wish we were on the other side,” was the reply, 
“ where that tree bends over the river.” 

“Look! What's that?” whispered the one pointing to 
the line of ripples in the water that was moving rapidly 
against the current. 


“It must be a big fellow,’’ replied the other. “We © 


must have it, sure.” 

But just then a nose, not at all like the nose of a fish, 
was raised for a moment out of the water. Only a nose, 
blunt and gray. Nothing more could be seen. 

“Ha!” cried one of the fisherman. “It’s an otter! 
Now I know why there are no fish here.” 

“ We must catch it,” was the reply. “I'd rather carry 
home a fine otter skin than a string of fish as longas I am.”’ 

But the otter did not intend to be caught. Swift as an 
arrow she darted through the water to where the big tree 
hung over the river bank. ‘Then the fishermen saw her no 
more. 

“ There must be a burrow over there,’’ said one. 

“If we bring a trap and set it down there we’ll be sure 
to catch her,’’ replied his companion. 

“Let us do it to-morrow,” said he. “A fine otter skin 
is worth working for.” 
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They were right. The otter was at home. When she 
swam under the long roots of the tree, quite below the sur- 
face of the water, she came to a hole in the ground. She 
knew just where to look for it. Into it, and upward 
through a long narrow passage-way, she crept, until she was 
under the tree. Here she found a large room lined with 
soft green grass. A faint ray of light came through another 
and much smaller opening that led to the top of the bank. 
It was too small for an otter to creep through but quite 
large enough for as much light and air as was needed to 
come in. The otter did not find her house empty. Two 
little otters lay there fast asleep. She had been hunting for 
their dinner when she saw the fishermen. She was still 
panting with excitement. 

“What’s the matter?” asked one of the little ones, 
raising his head from the soft bed of grass. 

“1 saw two men out there,” replied the mother with 
short, quick gasps. 

“Are they good to eat?” asked the little one, wide 
awake at the thought. 

“T wish I knew,” said the mother. “ If they are I'd like 
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to eat them all and get rid of them. I’ve made some pretty 
narrow escapes in my day?” 

a How, mother?” asked her other child, the timid little 
sister. 

“Some man or other is always trying to catch me.” 

“* What for?” 

“Why, for my fur, of course. They seem to think a 
great deal of our kind of fur. They may well, for what 
could be more beautiful,” and the mother otter stroked the 
soft fur of her children with her strong paw. 

“ Are there many men in the world?” asked one of the 
children. 

“I don’t know,” replied the mother. “I’m afraid there 
are.” 

“‘ May I go and see what they look like?” asked the bold 
young son. 

“No, indeed,” replied 
the mother. “I wish you 


you will, all too soon, I 
fear. There’s only one 
thing worse.” 

“ What's that?” asked 
the little sister with a 
quiver in her voice. 

“Dogs!” said the 
mother in a hoarse whis- 
per. “They belong with 
the men.” 

“Are there any out 
there now?” 

“I didn’t see any, but you can’t always tell.” 

“« What were the men doing?” 

‘« Trying to catch fish,” was the reply. 

“ But ha! ha! they don’t know anything about it. It 
takes an otter to catch fish.” 

“ When are we going to learn?’”’ 

“Very soon,” said the mother. “ But we’ll have to move 
further up stream. “I’ve caught all the fish there were 
here.” 

“ When shall we go?”’ 

“We had better go at once,” said the mother. “Now 
that these men have seen me there is no telling what they’ll 
do. We'll goto-night. Night is always the best time to go 
anywhere.” 

“ But what will we do without this warm bed?” cried the 
little sister. y 

“Never fear,’’ said the mother. “This isn’t the only 
house I have. There are others quite as good as this. 
Why, I even have some in another stream far away from 
this one. We would have to walk a long way to get there. 
But it’s easier to swim, so we won’t go there unless the fish 
in this stream give out. It is never safe, though, to have 
only one house. I like this one under the old tree the best 
of them all, but I’m going to take you to a place where 
there’s a chance for great fun.” 

“What is it?” asked both children in a breath. 

“Just wait and you'll see,’”’ replied the mother looking 
out of the corners of her eyes. 

She had very bright eyes and by turning her head a very 
little she could see behind her as well as before, and to the 
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right side as well as to the left. It would be a pretty quick 
fish that could keep out of her sight. Her ears were small 
and almost hidden in her glossy fur, but they were quick to 
catch the least sound. And that’s the best kind of ears. 
That night, after the moon rose over the river, the 
mother otter led the way out of the burrow, down through 
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the narrow passage among the roots of the tree, out into 
the water. Her two little ones followed. It was not the 
first time they had been out, so they knew quite well how it 
looked. 

It had not been very long since the little otters had come 
to live with their mother. They were blind then and quite 
helpless. But soon they were big enough to go into the 
river to learn to swim. It was very easy, for they had many 
things to help them. First, there were their feet. Such 
big feet for such short legs! But the best thing about them 
was that all the five toes were fastened together with a 
strong web. They surely were 
made for swimming. Their long 
tails helped, too. They were 
broad and flat next to the body 
and tapered to a small point. 
No boat ever had a finer rudder 
to guide it than these tails made 
for the little otters. They were 
dressed in coats of stiff glossy 
brown hair that clung closely to 





y 4) their bodies. Under this coat 
%  ../Ottevs the fur was soft and gray and so 


iy? Yore Foot thick that no matter how cold 
the water was they did not feel 
it. No wonder they learned to 
swim so easily. 

And now a new experience 
was before them. They were going to move. 

They had not been in the water five minutes before the 
sturdy young son saw a fish and darted after it. They were 
born fishers as well as swimmers. 

“ Well done!” said the proud mother as he caught the 
fish between his sharp teeth. “ Bring it here,” and she 
scrambled from the river upon the bank. 

“Never eat your fish in the water,” she said. 
take it to shore. That’s right. 
—so—and eat the body first. Leave the head and tail 
when there are plenty of fish. And we’ll find more than 
we can eat where we are going. Now we'll go.” 

She plunged into the river again. The children followed. 
Through the water they glided without a sound. Excepting 
an owl that was “ hooting ” in the woods, they seemed the 
only living things in all the world. As they went on up the 
stream they came to a small village. The houses looked 
very still in the moonlight. Not a man was to be seen. 
Far up the village street they could hear a strange noise. 

“It’s the barking of a dog,” whispered the mother as the 
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“ Always 
Hold it with your forepaws 









two little ones came closer to her side. 
away, so there’s no danger.”’ 

Then they came to a place where there was a break in 
the smoothly flowing stream. It was a dam for a mill. 

“ What shall we do?” asked the little one. For answer 
the mother led the way up the bank and they walked 
around the mill to where the river was widened into the 
mill pond. From there they swam on and on until they 
had left the village far behind. Here they fouud a wood as 
thick as that from which they had come, but the banks of 
the river were higher and in some places quite steep. 

The mother otter went straight to an overhanging ledge 


“ But he’s far 
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and there they found a home very much like the one they 
had left. 


They crept into it and were soon curled up together fast 
asleep. 

In the morning when they peeped out, across the river 
they saw a steep bank of clay, without a green thing grow- 
ing on it. 

“That’s where we’re going to have our fun,” said the 
mother. 

“ How?” asked both of the children. 

“ After we’ve had our breakfast, I’ll show you,” she 
replied. 

The little otters had never dreamed of so many fish. 
The stream was full of them. The mother otter soon saw 
that her children no longer needed her to bring them food. 
She was very proud of them as again and again they darted 
through the water, seized a fish and swam to the shore to 
eat it. The heads and tails of the fish scattered about 
would have told of their feast, if there had been anyone to 
see them. But there was not. It looked as though no one 


but fish and otters had ever been there. 





When they could eat no more the mother led the way to 
the steep clay bank. 

“Wait here,” she said. 

Then she swam away up the stream to where the bank 
was lower. Here she crept quickly from the water, and in 
a moment the little ones saw her looking at them from the 
top of the bluff. They saw her lie flat on the ground with 
her forepaws held close to her side. Then by giving herself 
a start with her hind feet, she came sliding down the bank 
and into the water with a splash before her astonished chil- 
dren knew what had happened. Then she ran back and 
did it again. 

“1 want to do it, too,”’ cried one of the little ones. 

“So do I,” said the other. 

“Come on,” replied the mother. So leading them up 
the bank she fixed first one and then the other, showed 





them how to start,and away they went. She needed to 
show them but once. Again and again they went up and 
came down into the river with a splash. Each time their 
wet bodies s’id over the smooth clay bank it became more 
slippery, and they went so fast it took their breath away. 
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It was great fun. But they were tired after a while, so 
they swam across the stream to their new home, crept in 
and went to sleep. 

And so with fishing and swimming, sliding and sleeping, 
the days passed swiftly by. Then something happened. 
The air grew cold. But that really made little difference to 
the otters, for their fur had become so thick and warm that 
they did not feel it. ‘The leaves fell off the trees and a 
thick crust of ice formed over the river. 

The little otters did not know what to make of it. 
had never seen anything like it before. 

“It is winter,” explained the mother. “ But it’s all 
right. ‘There are plenty of fish under the ice and our door- 
way isn’t frozen up. You see, I knew about winter when I 
made it down so deep.” 

“But how can we get out to slide down hill?” asked one 
of the children. 

“Easy enough,” said the mother. ‘‘ You remember the 
falls farther up the river where we went one day. The 
water never has a chance to freeze there. It’s a good place 
to get out.” 

“Will we have to walk back to our hill?” asked one of 
the little ones. 

“ Oh, there are plenty of hills.” 

“ But not like ours.’’ 

“ We shall see. Let us go.” . 

So they swam up the river, under the roof of ice. ‘When 
the mother’s sharp eyes discovered a small hole through the 
ice they stopped to take breath. 

Some of the holes were far apart, but they did not mind 
it, for they could go a long time without breathing. 

When they came out at the falls and saw the hills all 
covered with snow, they stopped to look about. But they 
never thought-of walking back to their clay-bank. All of 
the hills looked as though made for coasting. 

“Winter is more fun than summer,” they said, as they 
glided swiftly over the glistening snow. It was only when 
the mother promised that they should come back the next 
day that the children were willing to go home. 

The little otters were three years old before they were as 
big as their mother, and by that time the mother was busy 
teaching another little family to swim and fish and to coast 
down hill. 
themselves. 


They 


Facts in the Story 


Description of otter. 

Young born blind. 

Devotion of mother to young. 

Otters expert at fishing and swimming, 

Food — fish, 

Carry fish to land to eat — how held, 

Only seek land to eat or search for food. 

Manner of walking. 

Home of otter — have many homes — why? 

Value to man — fur. 

Enemies — man, dogs. 

Most destructive to fisheries — discard heads and tails when fish are 
plenty. 

Night the time for going gbout. 

Often pass near houses. 

Favorite amusement — coasting on mud-banks in summer, snow-cov- 
ered hillsides in winter, 

Breathing holes in ice. 

Seek falls in winter — why? 

Attain full growth at three years of age. 


Books Used in Reference 
Brehan. 





Life of Animals. 
Natural History. Wood. 
Natural History. Yohnson. 
Standard Natural History. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Mount to paradise by the stairway of surprises. 
— Emerson 


Four-year-old Barbara went to church with her two sisters, 
and came home crying. ‘‘ What is the matter, dear?” inquired 


her mother, ‘‘ He preached a whole s-sermon—about—M-Mary 
and Martha,” sobbed Barbara, ‘‘and n-never said a w-word 
about me.” 


So the big brother and sister had to look out for% 
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October’s Bright Blue Weather 


(We make no apology for reprinting thi i 
October without it.—Eb.) ee ee 






They were two little children, and they were painting pictures 
in their school-books. 
then remembered never to have seen a blue cow. 
encouragingly said the other, “ we will say the cow is cold.” 


Tommy : 
Auntie : 
Tommy : 


Did she, Tommy? What are they, kids? 
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There never should be an 





O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 


When loud the bumble-bee makes haste 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 

And go den-rod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 


When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 


When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining; 

And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining ; 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 

And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermath are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 
In idle golcen freighting, 

Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 
Of woods, for winter waiting ; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 
By twos and twos together, 

And count like misers hour by hour, 
October’s bright blue weather. 


O suns and skies and flowers of June, 
Count all your boasts together, 
Love loveth best of all the year 
October's bright blue weather. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 






























































A story without words 





One youngster finished a cow in blue. and 
** Never mind,” 








Auntie, memma bought me a pair of gloves, to-day. 






No, indeed; they’re men’s. 
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O, Beautiful Day 


O beautiful day to live in! 
The hills in their bine veils of haze, 
And the sunshine flo ding the valleys, 
Where the cattle in quiet graze. 


O beautiful day to work in! 
The air full of heavenly wine, 

And the thought of the world working with us, 
In strength for the conquest divine. 


O beautiful day to love in! 
Earth an altar, with Nature the priest, 
And the heart like a Moslem low kneeling, 
The face of the soul to the east 
— Lydia Avery Coonley in Under the Pines 





Siegfried and the Sword 


M. HELen BECKwITH Evanston Iii. 


Long, long ago there lived a king and queen who had an 
only son named Siegfried. 

They loved Siegfried dearly ; teachers came from far off 
lands to teach him, and everything was done to make him 
happy. 

But when he was a tall young man his wise father said, 
“ Siegfried must learn a trade; no boy of mine shall grow 
up in idleness,” so he sent him to Mimer, a famous black- 
smith. 

Siegfried wore no more fine clothes, but a coarse blouse 
and leather apron and he slept on a bed of straw in one 
corner of the smithy. 

But he did not complain of this, nor of the coarse food 
that was given him to eat, and the sound of his cheerful 
hammer could be heard from morning until night. 

Such a good workman as he became! Heavy chains, 
big bolts, strong bars, or delicate pieces of gold and silver 
jewelry,— his strong fingers could make them all. 

One day, Mimer the master came to the shop looking 
sad and troubled. ‘ Amilias, in Burgundy land,” he said, 
“has made a suit of armor which he boasts no sword can 
dent, nor spear scratch, and has sent word to the smiths in 
all the countries far and near, to equal this work of his or 
own him master.” 

Mimer himself, had for many days been toiling to make 
a sword that could piercé this boasted armor, and now in 
despair he called upon his pupils to help him. 

“Which one of you is skilful enough to make such a 
sword ?”’ he asked. 

The pupils shook their heads and one said, “1 have 
heard much of that wonderful armor. No sword can be 
made that will pierce it. We can only try to make another 
suit as good as Amilias’.” 

Then said Siegfried, “I will make such a sword as you 
wish, only give me leave to try.” 

The others laughed, but Mimer said, “ You hear his 
words. He is the king’s son and he may try, but if he fail 
I will make him sorry for such boasting.” 

So Siegfried went to work. For seven days and seven 
nights the sparks were seen flying from his forge, and the 
noise of his hammer and the hissing of the hot steel never 
ceased during that time. 

On the eighth day he brought it to the master. Mimer 
took it, felt of its sharp edge, and said, “ Let us try it; it 
secms to have a fair edge.” 

A thread of wool as light as thistle down was thrown upon 
the waters of a brook, and as it rested there Mimer struck 
it with the sword. The sharp blade cut it in two. 

“Well done,” cried the master. “If now its temper is as 
true it will serve me well.” 

“‘ But master, it is not finished,’’ s1id Siegfried. I wish 
only to prove to you that Iam trying. Its edge is not as 
keen as I shall make it, and I will not trust its temper. 
See!” and he broke it into many pieces. 

Then for three days and nights he worked, welding it in 
a red hot fire and tempering it with milk and oatmeal. 
Then he brought it again to Mimer, 
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This time a ball of fine spun wool was cut upon the 
water, and not a thread was out of place. “I have never 
seen a keener edge,” cried the delighted master. 

But Siegfried stuck the point into the ground, and as he 
leaned his weight upon it, it bent a little. “We cannot 
trust its temper yet,” he said. 

So back to the smithy again went Siegfried, and his forge 
glowed brighter and his hammer rang out louder than ever. 

He allowed no one to come near, and for five long weeks 
he worked, hardly stopping to rest or eat. 

Very thin and pale he was when he brought it again to 
Mimer. “It is finished,” he said. “I have done my best. 
Let us try it for the list time, its edge and its temper.” 

Then to the flowing brook they went. A pack of wool 
cut from the backs of ten sheep was thrown upon the 
water, and with one stroke of the sword, Mimer divided it 
as easily as he had the woolen ball and slender thread. 

Then Siegfried took it and going back to the shop swung 
the sword high over his head and brought it down upon the 
master’s anvil. The block of iron was cut in two, but the 
edge of the sword was not dulled. 

“* Now,” said Mimer, “I am not afraid to meet Amilias. 
Surely if this cannot pierce his armor I shall not be ashamed 
to own him master.” 

Then he sent word to Amilias to meet him on a certain 
day. People throughout all the land heard of the great 
match that was to take place between the two smiths and 
came to see. 

Amilias put on his armor and sat on a great rock on a 
high hill where all could see him. 

Mimer looked very small as he walked hp the hill to 
meet him. 

“ Are you ready?” he called. Yes, ready,” said Amilias. 
“Strike.” And the good sword went right through the 
shield and the breastplate, too, making a noise like red hot 
iron. 

All the people heard and shouted, “ Mimer is master ! 
Mimer is master!” but it really was not Mimer but brave 
Siegfried who was the best smith in all the land. 


Our Heroes 
(For the Blackboard) 


(What better way to teach moral courage and bravery 
than to put this poem on the blackboard, a verse at a time, 
for the children to read, copy, and recite, in concert ?—Eb.) 


Here’s a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right ; 

When he falls in the way of temptation 
He has a hard battle to fight. 

Who strives against self and his comrades, 
Will find a most powerful foe ; 

All honor to him if he conquers, 
A cheer for the boy who says “ No!” 


There’s many a battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about ; 
There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose strength puts a legion to rout. 
And he who fights sin single-handed 
Is more of a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle, 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted, 
To do what you know to be right ; 
Stand firm by the colors of manhood, 
And you will o’ercome in the fight. 
“ The right,” be your battle-cry ever 
In waging the warfare of life ; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes, 
Will give you the strength for the strife. 
— Phabe Cary 
The first wealth is health. 


— Emerson 


There is no success unless you work for it. — Garfield 
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Only a Little Leaf 


It was only a little leaf; 
But on it did shine the sun, 
The wind did caress, the birds did sing, 
And it lived till its work was done. 
It was only a little leaf; 
But it took its gladswme part 
In the great earth’s life; and at last 
Earth clasped it to her heart. 
— Minot Judson Savage 


One of Miss Berry’s Days 


Mara L, PRATT 


ISS BERRY was the village teacher. She had taught 
M the Perryville district school for twenty-four steady 
ears. 

Now Miss Berry was a New Englander root and branch. 
She believed with Kipling’s Tramp Royal, that 

“Im that will not work must surely die.” 
But with the more evolved philosophy of that same Tramp— 
‘* But that’s no reason man should work 
At one same shift :— life's none so long!” 
with this, Miss Berry had no sympathy. She thanked the 
Lord — or said she did,— every day of her life, that she 
was no rolling stone. 

Now psychological investigation would have proved that 
love of place, disinclination to migration, and incapacity for 
expansion, were the true reasons — coéperating, perhaps, 
with similar negative qualities in her patrons,—for Miss 
Berry’s twenty-four years of steady service. 

But did Miss Berry reason to this conclusion? O, no. 
She —for, alas, self-deception is the devil’s opiate — 
reasoned always that it was the legitimate outcome of the 
working of the eternal law of Perryville’s need for her and 
her supply to Perryville. 


“‘She’s got one of her days!’’ whispered the children, 
as Miss Berry appeared around the bend in the road. And 
Fannie hid the geranium blossom behind her; Elvira’s 
hopes of getting excused at recess died a sudden death ; 
and Jim, who in his heart had just called himself a blamed 
coward for tormenting his teacher as he knew he had, grew 
hard and sullen again. 

Teacher and pupils entered the school-room together. 

Miss Berry had on her plainest and severest dress. She 
always wore that dress when she had her “ days.” 

And she opened the school with Solomon’s advice on 
juvenile discipline — that was another thing she always did 
when she had her “days.” The children knew the signs. 

“I always get so tired when Miss Berry has one of her 
days,” nervous little Sophia sighed as she drew out her 
books. I wonder why?” 

“And I’m sure to drop everything I touch, when Miss 
Berry has her days,” said Martha, and down went her slate 
with acrash. ‘I wonder why?” 

“ Bring it to me, and do your examples after school,” 
was Miss Berry’s brief recognition of the crash. 

Lucy, the grown-up girl of the school, looked across the 
aisle with patient sympathy at Martha. 

“ Your eyes to the front, Lucy.” 

An oppressive stiffness and stillness had fallen upon the 
little room. Miss Berry's lips were set. She did not scold. 
She only negatived when she had her “ days.” 

There was a nervous, fear-constraining atmosphere on 
the girls’ side of the room. The boys were sullen and 
defiant. But neither dared rebel. 

“ Can I wash my slate?” asked Jim. 

“ You can not,’ was the staccato answer. 

“« My arithmetic is done,” Jim ventured a half hour later. 

Miss Berry hardened ; no reply. 

“Can I do the examples on the next page?’’ he asked 
later still. 

“You can do the examples on the page you are,” was 
Miss Berry’s repulse —for an impulse and a repulse were 
one with Miss Berry when she had her “ days.” 
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There was a lurid light in Jim’s eyes, and a rumble in his 
throat. “ What in thunder’s the use!’ and he straightened 
out his awkward legs, and jammed his fists into his pockets. 

“That is gentlemanly,” said Miss Berry with acrid sar- 
casm. 

Jim burned with impotent fury. 
desperado. 

Jim’s small sister crept towards the stove. 

“Your seat!” Miss Berry snapped; and the child 
retreated. 

“Draw in your feet. Take your hands out of your 
pockets !’’ Miss Berry exclaimed in icy tones. 

It was the last spur to Jim’s overstrained excitability. 

“ T won’t!’’ he bellowed. 

Miss Berry hardened. 

“T won't.” 

“We heard you,” Miss Berry said with exasperating 
coldness. 

There are degrees of coldness that are undistinguishable 
from heat in their effect. Jim was stung. He seethed. 
He felt the very helplessness of his rage ; and so he raged 
the more. 

He could have annihilated Miss Berry on the spot. 
who shall say it would not have been in self defense ! 

With a growl and a roar, Jim flung himself out of the 
room. 

“The first class in reading, stand,” said Miss Berry 
coolly. 

And the children looked at her awe struck. 

And Jim — the fresh cold air fanned his blazing cheek. 

“‘T hate her,” he hissed. “I hate her.” And he shuffled 
off towards the blacksmith’s shop. 

Meantime, Martha had dropped a book ; her pencil had 
rolled down the aisle; her hands trembled; her face 
worked strangely ; but Miss Berry saw none of these signs, 
of wreckage ahead. 

Lucy, too,— the timid, shrinking child of a domineering 
father, and so devoid of resistive power, either at home or 
at school — she, too, as the day went on, slid more and 
more into moral and mental inanity. Miss Berry felt a 
scorn in her heart for Lucy’s type. One always scorns the 
things one can brow-beat — but she felt no responsibility ; 
she saw no future outcome. 


It was in him to be a 


And 


All this was on Friday. Were Miss Berry’s “ days ” apt 
to be on Friday? Perhaps: for that they were on any day 
at all was due, there could be no doubt, to those long, long 
years of incessant, unchanging work. The outcome of her 
very philosophy ; for so deeply was the one groove worn; 
so nearly down to nerve-bottom, had it ground itself; so 
important had detail become ; so narrow and concentrated 
had her outlook grown -that these “days” were but the 
natural conclusion — expressed in mental and physical 
irritability. 


Monday came. Miss Berry was a little rested. 
the “day ” was over. 

“Where is Jim?”’ she asked, as she took up her record 
book. 

“Gone to work,’’ was the answer. 
cents a week at the blacksmith’s.”’ 

“How taat boy needed an education,” Miss Berry 
thought to herself; “and he was a bright boy, too. Fifty 
cents! and his father would have been glad to keep him in 
school.” 

“And Martha?” 

Every hand flew. “Martha ain’t coming any more this 
term. She’s got St. Vitus dance. Doctor says so.” 

Miss Berry was surprised, that was all. 


At least 


“Going to get fifty 


But had all this come of one ill-tempered day? O no, 
no; but there had been so many ill-tempered days. And 
not so entirely the days either; but rather the spirit back 
of them. 

It was the immutable mental law working out its revenge 
in this teacher’s heart and life. 

Too persistent application; concentration upon detail ; 
too long and steady strain ; too narrow living ; —these were 
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the conditions that had killed out the God given play- 
impulses in Miss Berry’s soul. It was these that had shut 
out human sympathy ; had narrowed vision ; had distorted 
all right sense of values; had shortened perspective ; had 
dulled and deadened that beautiful, hazy, all-including 
horizon that may suggest Infinity to us; and so had shut 
the loving, throbbing world outside. 

And so Miss Berry was tired — tired body and soul; for 
neither had known refreshment. Teaching had come to be 
her business ; the school-room was her shop; and Lucy, 
Martha and Jim ?—they were pupils, that was all. 


The Plant That Goes to Sleep 


Common Sorrel 


OU didn’t know there is such a plant, did you? But 
there are so many things you don’t know that you 
must not be surprised at anything new and strange of 

which you may hear. You might have found this out for 
yourself, however, for the p!ant is one tnat grows in almost 
every back yard. And it probably took naps within a few 
steps of your own kitchen door all last summer, from early 
in the spring till late in the fall. You had better go right 
out now, and see if it has begun. It grows low among the 
grass, and you may know it by its sour-tasting, clover-shaped 
leaf, and its small yellow flower. I dare say you have often 
picked it for your canary bird. If you never have take him 
a bit now, and see how he will enjoy the sour leaves. 

It is the leaf that sleeps, and you can see in the sketch 
that it does it by folding the little leaflets down against the 
stem. In the daytime it lies 
out flat and open. Of course 
you wonder why it needs to 
sleep, and I shall tell you, for I 
think you will hardly guess the 
reason. It is to keep the leaves 
from getting too cold; or, as the 
books say, to prevent the radiation 
of heat. If they were not folded 
down in this way at night, the leaves 
would wither. How dolI know? Some 
scientific men found it out for me by pin- 
ning them open at night so that they 
could not close, and in the morning the 
leaves were brown and withered. 

When you find the plant, which you are 
almost sure to do sooner or later, in your 
own yard cr in some other, watch it closely at 
night and the first thing in the morning, and 
perhaps you can catch it going to sleep. I never 
have been able to find it in the act, but your 
sharp eyes may succeed where mine have failed. 
If you look at it every day, I should not wonder 
if you'll think you’ve found me out in a mistake. 
Perhaps some morning when you see it the plant 
wi | be wide awake, with the leaves not withered 
at all, and then you may think I don’t know what 
I am talking about. 

But please notice whether the night was cloudy or clear. 
Then, if you have ever been told why there is no dew on 
some mornings, you will understand why the sorrel has not 
been asleep. When the sky is cloudy, plants and other 
things on the earth do not lose so much heat as they do 
when it is clear, so that no dew forms, and the sorrel does 
not need to sleep. The clouds seem to be something like 
a great blanket spread over all the earth that keeps the 
warmth from getting away. 

While you are noticing all these things, you may discover 
that another common little plant in your back yard sleeps, 
too. I shall not tell you what it is, because it is so very 
common that I’m sure you’d rather find it out for yourself. 

Besides it’s curious habit of going to sleep, the sorrel has 
an odd way of starting its children in life. After taking 
very tender care of its little seeds, giving them the best kind 
of food to eat and a pretty house to live in, this queer 
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mother-plant does — what do you think? She opens the 
doors and throws them out of house and home ! 

Why do you suppose she does it? I believe you can tell 
if you think a bit. What does the seed do when it reaches 
the ground? It grows, you say. What would happen if all 
the seeds one plant bears should drop down under the 
mother-plant? Just think how many seeds one sorrel may 
have. In every pod there are at least as many as twenty- 
five, and the plant blooms all the summer long. But sup- 
pose we say that only ten pods ripen. That would make 
two hundred and fifty seeds, and if all dropped under the 
mother-plant there might be two hundred and fifty new 
plants all in the space of six inches square! So you can 
very easily see why it is better for both the plant and its 
seeds that they should be scattered as far away as possible, 
and in as many directions as possible. 

You will find the seed-pod a wonderful thing when you 
look at it closely. It has five slits running lengthwise, and 
behind each one is a row of tiny shining seeds. When they 
begin to ripen, these seeds change from white tu brown, but 
each one has a thin shining skin which remains white, and 
through which can be seen the color of the seed. This 
skin, I believe, plays an important part in starting off the 
seed, but this is only my own guess, for I have never seen it 
mentioned in any book. 

The first time I found a ripe pod, I pressed it gently 
between my fingers, and the seeds at once popped out in all 
directions. They flew gaily away, but the white skins split 
and dropped right down into my hand — not one flew away 
with its seed. So I began to watch more carefully, and I 
soon saw that the skin always cracked first, and seemed to 
give the seed its start. So I believe it is, though I may be 
mistaken.— Mary Mann Miller in The Outlook 


Civil Government in Primary Schools 


About the time that the child goes to school, he begins to 
take lessons in civil government. This also is developed 
on the basis of his previous. home-training. It begins at 
the very door-step. The letter-carrier, the policeman, the 
justice of the peace, and the postmaster introduce him to 
the government of the outer world. Some or all of these 
officers he sees and knows, and others he hears about. 
The very mail wagon that rattles along the street teaches its 
lesson, and so do other symbols of authority that confront 
him.— B. A. Hinsdale 


The Harvest Moon 


Over fields that are ripe with the sweetness 
That hides in the full-tasselled corn, 
Over vineyards slow reaching completeness, 
Dim purpling at dusk and at morn, 
Shine down in thine affluent splendor, 
O moon of the year in her prime! 
Beam soft, mother-hearted, and tender, 
Earth hath not a holier time! 
— Margaret E. Sangster 





(From Lillian Cherry’s Sewing Card Series) 
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($1,200). Not one of the women principals receives as 
much as is paid to the police sergeants or the foreman of 
the hook and ladder companies. 

Under these circumstances the teachers of the metropolis 
of America do not feel that they are asking too much when 
they petition the legislature to enact a law that no teacher 
shall be paid a less sum than $600 per year; nor shall any 











Change in Spelling 


A resolution was adopted by the National Convention 
of Superintendents at Indianapolis that in publishing the 
proceedings of that department such simplified spelling 
should be used as a committee consisting of W. T. Harris, 
Supt. F. Louis Soldan, and Supt. T. M. Balliet, should sug- 
gest. As a result, the following recommendations have 
been made : 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1897. 
Dr. Irwin Shepard, Secretary of the N. E. A., Winona, Minn.: 


Deak Sik: — As chairman of the Committee of Advice as regards 
amended spelling I hereby report to you that the committee consisting 
of Messrs F. L. Soldan, T. M. Balliet, and W. T. Harris, have agreed to 
recommend for use in the publication of the proceedings of the N. E. A., 
such as the annual program, for instance, the following amended 
spelling : 

Program (programme); tho (though); altho (although); thoro 
(thorough); thorofare (thoroughfare); thru (through); thruout 
(throughout); catalog (catalogue); prolog (prologue); decalog (deca- 
logue); demagog (demagogue); pedagog (pedagogue). 

Very respectfully, 
W. T. HArris, 
Chairman Committee on Amended Spelling. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Belgium 

The children attending public schools in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, were requested some time since by their teachers to 
gather up, on their way to and from school, such apparently 
valueless objects as tin-foil, tin cans, paint-tubes, bottle 
capsules, refuse metals, etc.. and to deliver their collections 
daily to their respective teachers. In eight months the 
following amounts were collected: old paint-tubes, 220 
pounds ; tin-foil, 1,925 pounds; scraps of metal, 1,200 
pounds: and bottle capsules, 4,400 pounds. This rubbish 
was disposed of for a sum so considerable that the proceeds 
clothed five hundred poor children completely, sent ninety 
invalid children to recuperation colonies, and there was 
still a goodly balance to be distributed among the poor sick 
of the city. 


Massachusetts 


Four rooms have been set apart in the new Massachu- 
setts educational museum in the state house at Boston for 
a state school exhibit. The .pu-pose of the museum is to 
collect the materials for a scientific exhibit of the work done 
in the public schools of the state. 


Children under thirteen in Massachusettsecannot be em- 
ployed in factories, workshops, or mercantile establishments, 
nor at any indoor work for hire during the hours when pub- 
lic schools are in session. If so employed between thirteen 
and fourteen they must show a certificate that they have 
attended school for thirty weeks during the current year, 
and can read and write legible sentences in English. 

North Carolina, Mississippi and Texas are the only states 
which as yet have passed no laws along the lines above 
described. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


There are in the New York City schools to-day 1,347 
teachers who receive less than the poorest paid elevator boy 
in the city service ($600) ; 2,118 teachers who receive less 
than the street sweepers, ($720); 2,417 who receive less 
than the stablemen of the Health Department ($780) ; and 
not one of the 4,000 women teachers receives as much as 
the stable foreman of the Street Cleaning Department 


teacher, after ten years’ experience, receive less than $800 ; 
and that the salaries of the women principals shall be 
increased by the addition of $250 each year until they shall 
have reached the limit of $2,500.— School Board Journal 


Greater New York 


On next New Year’s day New York will become the 
second largest city in the world. 

Take a map of New York state, and lay off a line fifteen 
miles long from the southern point of New York city up the 
Hudson river. At that point draw a straight line, at right 
angles with the river, across to Long Island Sound. Con- 
tinue the line by a curve to Little Neck Bay in Long Island, 
and thence straight to Shelter Island at the east end of 
Rockaway Beach. This is not exactly, but is substantially, 
the new northern and eastern line of the “greater” city, to 
which is also united Staten Island on the south. 

The territory of the enlarged municipality embraces the 
whole of New York, Kings and Richmond Counties, and the 
most populous part of Queens County. Its area will be 
almost three hundred and sixty square miles, and its popu- 
lation will exceed three millions. 


A Suggestion 


Dear Editor :— 1 have had the good fortune to be a sub- 
scriber for Primary EpucaTion from its start, and find it 
helpful to file the numbers by months, that at the beginning 
of each new month I may easily refer to back numbers for 
the pertinent suggestions for that period, which all richly 
furnish. I mention this, thinking that possibly the idea 
might be helpful to others.' I wonder if you realize how 
grateful we teachers are for the cheerful, wholesome tone of 
the paper. 


Worcester, Mass. CarriE M. BuNCE 





Didn’t Enjoy Them 
In a certain county institute where didactics and econom- 
ics were taught, one teacher was heard to remark in good 
faith, “ What I don’t like in these institutes, is the dic- 
dacs and the e-com’-omics.” That teacher evidently needed 
preparatory training for the institute. 


Hull House May Party 


Some of the children had never held a flower in their 
hand, and it was a wild dream to touch a “truly rose.” 
They had seen flowers in the windows just as they had 
seen jewels in the window. One little girl asked, “ Are we 
to have really truly flowers like ladies wear in their hats?” 
When the flowers were given out a stampede seemed immi- 
nent. One little boy grasped the flowers in the fingers of 
his right hand. Then turning to the young woman in 
charge of the flowers, he said: ‘ Please give me this baby 
flower for mine.” His conduct was closely observed and it 
was evident that he cared more for the unopened bud than 
for all the other blossoms, and that its charm to him was 
that he regarded it as a “ baby” flower. Little Frances, a 
tiny miss who is known to all of the Hull House workers, 
received her flowers with a beaming face. A few moments 
later she was found standing apart from her companions and 
gazing at the roses with devouring eyes. Suddenly, with the 
impulsiveness of childhood, she raised the red beauties to 
her lips and kissed them repeatedly. Then she snuggled 
them against her neck and caressed and patted them as 
tenderly as if they had been a babe and shea young mother. 
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What is Your Per Cent? 


(Editor C. W. Bardeen of Zhe School Bulletin addressed 
the American Institute at Montreal last summer on “Fitting 
Teachers to Places.” Every teacher should read the 
address and every one will want to after getting a taste of 
it. It is as full of common sense as it is readable and 
enjoyable. It lifts the curtain and reveals shams, with a 
vigor that is as refreshing as oxygen. Send for it teachers 
(The School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.) and get more inspi- 
ration for your year’s work than can be found in a whole 
treatise on pedagogy. The following percentage blank is 
taken from this address. Do not forget to read the closing 
comment by Mr. Bardeen, and note the relative value of 
“soul” in this schedule of qualifications. — Eprror.) 

(From the S hool Bulletin) 


Specification of Non-Essentials 

It may be said in general that the greatest obstacle to the 
entire success of agency work is specification of non essen- 
tials. | You have all seen the formidable blanks that various 
superintendents send out to be filled by prospective candi- 
dates. I hold in my hand one which I select as a specimen, 
not by any means because it is the longest or most minute, 
but because it has the curious characteristic of numerical 
percentages. 





Nore. — Perfection is represented by 100, and deductions are to be 
made as provided under each head. 





1. Ficure. — Height.....ft.,.... inches. Weight.... pounds. 100 

gas Heights and weights should correspond as follows: 5 | 
feet, 110; 5 feet 2,120; 5 feet 4, 130; § fect 6,140; 5 feet 3, 
150. For every variation of 10 lbs. from the standard deduct Io. 

Deduct also as follows, filling out blanks when deduction is 
made: Round shoulders 50, ; narrow shoulders, 30, , | 
pinched waist 99, ; languid or slouchy walk, 50, 3 large | 
hands (gloves above 7’s) 20, finger nails short to the quick, | 
60, : large fect (shoes above 6’s) 30, ; too narrow 
shoes, run over at the sides, 70 ; small heels in middle of 
foot, 80, ; general bony appearance, 40, . 

Extras. Add as follows: Natural erect seat, without using 
back*of the chair, 40,——; firm and graceful walk, 40,——; 
small hands (gloves 5’s or under), 10, ; hands white and 
plump, 2s, ; small feet (shoes 4’s or under), 20, ; gen- 
eral neatness and nattiness, 50, : 

2. Hatr.— Deduct as follows: Bangs, 20,—— ; frizzing of 100 
the bangs, 30,.—-; false hair (if perceptible), 7o—-—;_ strag- 
gling behind, 20, ; loose hairs on garments, each, 50 ——. 

Extras.— Add for clear, clean parting, 50, ; for notable | 
smoothness and neatness, 50, : 

3. Evers. — Deduct as follows: shortsightedness, 20,——; 100 
evasive glance, 40——. 

Extras. — Add for heavy lids and eyebrows, 30, 
clear, calm, straightforward glance, 100, ‘ | 

4. Nose.—Deduct as follows: Roman, 20,-—; beaked, |100 
60,——; pug, 30, ; turn-up, 70, ; sharp-pointed, 70,—. | 

5. MoutH.—Deduct as follows: if habitually open, 90, ; |100 
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excessively large, 20, ; thin pinched lips, 40, ; dscon- 
tented, scornful expression, 80, " ’ a 
Extras. Add for Cupid’s bow, 20, ; red lips, 20,——; | 


appearance of continuity hovering on a smile, if not affected, | 
39; . 























6. VoIce.—Deduct as follows: Loudness, 40,——; high |100 
pitch, 60, ——-; habit of confidentially whispering what should | 
be said aloud, 80, " | 

7. TEETH.—Deduct as follows: Uncleanly, go, ; teeth 100 
visibly wanting, each, 10, ; disposition to show them un- 
necessarily when handsome, 40, ‘ 

Extras. Add when white, even, complete, 100, z00. | 100 

8. Curin. — Deduct as follows: Recessive, feeble, 80, ——; 100 
sharp-pointed, 30, . 

g. CoMPLEXIon.—Deduct as follows: Sallow, 20, dead, 100 





colorless white, 60, ; scrofulous blotches, 40,——; any 
evidence of paint or powder, 90,——. 

10. ATTIRE.—Deduct as follows: Unmatched colors, 50, + |100 
loud colors or figures, 40, ; greasiness, especially about the 
neck’ 8o. ; faded, especially under the armpits, 30——; 
soiled, especially collar and cuffs, 60, ; tears or rips, if seen 
a second time, 50, ; ragged edge, as to skirt of dress, 50,——, 
general appearance of expensiveness without pleasant effect, 

0, 4 
, Extras. Add for simplicity when attractive, 80, ; general | 
appearance of getting pleasing result by care and good taste at 
little cost, 100. 


























Totrat. Normal basis 100 on each of 10 points, or 1000; |___'—— 


600 required to pass. 
It is hereby certified that the candidate has passed_——_—_—__— 











Chairman Examining Committee. 
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There is a good deal of judgment in that schedule. The 
points made are generally sound, and the marking is as just 
as could be expected. But the difficulty is that in its 
attention to details it forgets the main point. With all 
these extras a woman might stand 1765 on the basis of 
1000, and yet not have the soul of an educated flea. 


The Squirrel 


The squirrel, on his frequent trips 

With corn and mast between his lips, 
Glides in and out, from rail to rail, 

With ears erect and bushy tail. 
Sometimes he stops, his spoil laid by, 

To frisk and chatter merrily, 

Or wash his little elfin face, 

With many a nod and queer grimace. 
Anon he scolds a passing crow, 

That stirs the pine boughs, skimming low, 
Or scurries like a frightened thief, 

At shadow of a falling leaf. 

All day along his fence-top road 

He bears his harvest, load by load — 
The acorn with its little hat, 

The butternut, egg-shaped and fat, 

The farmer’s corn from shock and wain, 
Cheek-pouches full of lesser grain, 
Three-cornered beechnuts, thin of shell, 
The chestnut, burred and armored well, 
And walnuts with their tight green coats 
Close buttoned round their slender throats. 


A busy little workman he, 

Who loves his task, yet labors free, 

Stops when he wills to frisk and bark, 

And never drudges after dark! 

I love to hear his chirring cry, 

When rosy sunrise stains the sky. 

And see him flashing to his toil 

While early frost encrusts the soil, 

With tail above his back, he sails 

Along the angles of the rails, 

Content to gain two rods in three, 

And have sure highway from his tree. 
— James Buckham 


A Puzzle 


One of my teachers has a device that saves a good deal 
of friction. She has found out that the sort of boy that is 
inclined to make trouble when he doesn’t feel like working 
is always interested in things to do with his hands. At the 
right moment she places on his desk a puzzle map of 
the United States, cut on state lines so as to show shape 
and relative size of each state. He considers himself 
specially favored, and goes quietly into the interesting 
business of putting his country into proper shape. Such 
devices marvellously clear the atmosphere. They cost ten 
cents at $7-89 Franklin Street, The Tablet and Ticket Co. 
—Watts’ Extra Teacher ( Chicago). 


Courage 


Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go! 

Be our joy three-parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe ! 
— Browning 






























The Editor’s Page 


All contributions and personal letters to editor must be 
addressed to 1027 Grove St., Evanston, Ill., and all business 
letters to the various business offices, as given on editorial 


page. 


Oct: ber 


O for an educational edict as relentless as the Persian 
law, forbidding all ordinary teaching in school-houses in June 
and October! These are out-door months — nature’s 
months — when that dear old nurse should take each child 
upon her knee and tell it the story the Father hath written 
for it in language beautiful and unmistakable. The October 
story! Charmingly and generously told and illustrated in 
rich and gorgeous coloring. Every day turns a new leaf, 
and reveals new combinations, new developments and new 
beauties, till the soul is steeped in delight, and filled with a 
quiet gladness that softens, enriches, purifies. 

Don’t, don’t fret, teachers, in days like these because the 
children have forgotton the multiplication table. A child 
that could “ hang cn” to the multiplication table through 
the long, exciting, distracting summer vacation, would be 
an abnormal child that nobody would enjoy. Don’t sum up 
the shortcomings of your new class in these heavenly days ; 
don’t come to the premature conclusion that they “ don’t 
know anything’’ or that their last teacher didn’t do her 
duty. Just get acquainted with your children in this glori- 
ous month and show yourself to them as a human woman— 
for there seems to be human women and teacher women. 
Give them your social side, your approachable side. They 
will see little enough of it through the year — more’s the 
pity. Don’t go into your professional shell — if go in you 
must — till November. Appreciate and improve October 
with its golden opportunities to bind you and the children 
together. 


Illustrations in Primary Education 


Now and then brother editors who do not illustrate speak 
deprecatingly and half-warningly of “illustrations that are 
not educational ’’ — referring of course to the illustrations 
that appear in other educational journals. 

Now it is an open question as to what illustrations are or 
are not educational. Everything is an educational help that 
the teacher knows how to utilize. The editor of this paper 
went into a Chicago school the other day and was shown a 
large pile of ' alf-sheet papers upon the teacher’s desk, every 
one of whic. contained an illustration from Primary Epv- 
CATION. The manner of using these illustrations was a sur- 
prise and delight. They had been carefully cut from the 
paper and inserted in the corners or at the top of the lan- 
guage sheets, through neat incisions in the paper. The 
language work itself was superior, with the fresh subjects so 
close at hand, and the many different ways in which these 
children had used the illustrations was a revelation of pic- 
ture possibilities. The illustrations of Primary EDUCATION 
are carefully planned (most of them simply outlined for 
reproduction by teachers who “can’t draw’’) and every one 
has a meaning and a purpose. {f an illustration is used for 
beauty alone that is excuse enough for its being. Our 
teachers and children are suffering for beauty-training far 
more than for pedagogy. Our friends and brethren may be 
very sure that no editor or publisher would go to the trouble 
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and large expense of pictorial illustration without a higher 
purpose than mere space filling. And it is a satisfaction 
and ample reward for our efforts, that hosts of primary 
teachers know and appreciate what we are trying to do for 
them in this direction. Thank you, teachers, for your 
kind recognition and generous expressions of gratitude. 
We propose to go right on helping you in every way, 
pictures included. 


Ask for Them 


Send into the country, and beg the teachers and children 
in the rural schools to send you a box of fall treasures for 
ycur imprisoned children who are shut up in towns and 
cities and lose all the pleasures of autumn life in the 
country. It will do them just as much good to send them 
to you as it will you to receive them. Ask for chestnut- 
burrs full of chestnuts, acorns in saucers, unshelled hickory 
nuts, burdock-burrs, (What is the use of the hooked- 
tipped spines on a burdock burr?) hazel nuts just as they 
grow on the bush, pine, hemlock, and larch cones, cocoon 
clusters clinging about grass stems, white or pale yellow in 
color, to open in the spring, the ripe pods of last year’s 
witch-hazel blossoms that shoot off guns, gall growths 
(especially those on the sweet brier), bright berries, pretty 
lichens and mosses, and everything that will be of interest 
to the unfortunate city children who are losing their birth- 
right of country living and don’t know it. Then return to 
these generous children a Christmas box next holiday time 
full of the novelties of village and city life, and thus help 
each other and create a fraternal feeling between town and 
country schools. With these treasures, teachers, for Novem- 
ber and later on, (don’t touch them while October is 
lavishing her beauties) you will have a rich supply for 
your nature study, your morning talks, your science, your 
ethics — and everything else, and yet do not consider it all 
as material for these things. Can you understand that 
difference ? 


Books for Primary Teachers 


“ Golden-Rod Books; Rhymes and Fables, Songs and 
Stories, Fairy Life, Ballads and Tales.” Compiled by John 
H. Haaren, (University Pub. Co., N. Y. city.) 

“ DeGarmo’s Language Books.” (Werner School Book 
Co., Chicago.) 

“The Plant World.” 
& Co., N. Y. city.) 

“In Brook and Bayou.” 
Appleton & Co., N. Y city.) 

“Story of Troy.” By B. M. Clarke. 
Co., N. Y. city.) 


By Frank Vincent. (D. Appleton 


By Clara Kern Bayliss. (D. 


(American Book 


“ Four Great Americans.”” By James Baldwin. (Werner 
School Book Co., Chicago.) 
“Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories.” (J. L. 


Hammett Co., Boston.) 

“The Plant Baby and its Friends.” 
Brown. (Silver, Burdett & Co. Boston.) 

“The Great Round World,” a five cent weekly news- 
paper. (Wm. Beverley Harrison, N. Y. city.) 

“Flowers and their Friends.” By Margaret Morley. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


By Kate Louise 


The animal series closes this month. It has been grate- 
fully received by the teachers and Miss Helm and Prof. 
Augsburg deserve all the appreciation which has been meted 
out to them so generously. If primary teachers have used 
this series in the way it was intended to be used a feeling of 
brotherhood toward all animals has been created in the 
hearts of the children. 


Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Editor of School Bulletin (Syracuse, N.Y-) 
has some botanical games that may be of service to you teachers 
in your Nature study work; ‘‘ Pines,” ‘‘ Oak Leaves,” ‘‘ Chestnut 
Burrs,” etc., also ** Flores,” a botanical game (illustrated) show- 
ing families and classifications of common ficwers. All but the 
last, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 
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Mother Butterfly’s Baby 


KATE WHITING PaTCH 


OTHER BUTTERFLY was hunting about for a green 

Mh cradle in which to lay her baby. The baby was still 

asleep curled up In the tiniest of tiny egg shells. At 

last Mother Butterfly alighted upon a tender green birch 
leaf that was swaying gently in the summer breeze. 

“This will be a beautiful cradle,” she said, “for the 
breezes will rock my baby when he is sleepy and the leaf is 
so young and tender it is just the food he will need. 

S> Mother Butterfly laid the tiny, tiny egg on the very tip 
of the young birch leaf and then she flew away, knowing 
that Mother Nature would take care of her baby. 

Several days passed and then a tiny baby caterpillar 
crawled out of the little egg. The very first thing he did 
was to eat every bit of his egg shell. Mother Nature told 
him that he must not leave any of it lying about lest some 
bigger creature who likes to eat baby caterpillars should see 
the shell and know that he was there. 

The egg shell was not enough to satisfy his hunger, how- 
ever, and he soon began nibbling the edges of the green 
leaf. It tasted very good, and so he nibbled and nibbled, 
and finally he had eaten away the tip of the leaf on both 
sides of the long rib that runs down the middle — the back 
bone of the leaf. Little caterpillar was careful to leave 
that, for Mother Nature had told him that the mid-rib of 
the leaf would be the very nicest place for him to lie upon 
when he wanted to rest after his dinner. He was just about 
the same color and no one would be likely to see him there. 

The birch leaf was a very pleasant cradle and the 
baby caterpillar was rocked to sleep every night by the 
breezes and bathed every morning with the sweet dew. He 
was a very hungry baby and spent much of his time nibbling 
the green leaf, and of course he slept a great deal, too, and 
grew bigger every day. 

I must tell you of one funny thing he did. He made a 
tiny soft ball of bits of leaf and spun silk and he always 
Tolled this ball close to the eaten edge of the leaf and left 
it there when he went down to the tip of the mid-rib to 
take his nap. Perhaps he thought that the hungry creatures 
who wanted to find him would look at the ball instead ; per- 
haps he made it to hide behind when he was eating. Maybe 
it was just his plaything. All babies like balls. 

By and by he had grown so much bigger, Mother Nature 
thought he needed a new suit of clothes and so he crawled 
out of his first baby dress, and when he had rested a little, 
what do you think he did? Why, he ate up his old clothes 
— yes, every bit, just as he had eaten his egg shell. 

Before the little caterpillar had grown a great deal bigger, 
the nights began to be chilly and the leaves of the birch tree 
on which he lived were slowly turning yellow. 

“Winter is coming,” whispered Mother Nature. “ You 
cannot stay out in the sunshine much longer, little cater- 
pillar, Come, build your house and crawl into it.” 

So the little caterpillar began to build his winter home. 
He had been born on the tip of the birch leaf; it had been 
his cradle and his dinner table, and now he was going to 
build his house of it. 

He carefully ate away until all that was left of the leaf 
were two small flaps on either side of the mid-rib, near the 
stem; then little caterpillar stopped eating and began to 
spin. He traveled slowly over the flaps of green, and 
pretty soon they were covered with a thick carpet of soft, 
brown silk. When this was done he carefully drew the 
flaps together until they met overhead, and bound them 
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round and round with soft threads of silk that fastened 
them firmly to the mid-rib. 

Then little caterpillar stood on the porch of his little 
house and looked into it, and he thought it was so nice and 
soft and warm he would like to take a nap that minute. 
The air was getting chilly, too, so he just glanced about at 
the big world once and then crawled head first into his cozy 
house, with its silken carpet and hangings, and closed the 
door behind him. 

He heard the breezes whispering outside, but they only 
made him more sleepy, and he was soon ready for his 
winter nap. He knew that when the cold winds came they 
could not get into his snug dwelling, and perhaps the snow 
would drift up about it, llke a soft, woolly blanket, and keep 
him warmer still. 

Perhaps through his long winter sleep little caterpillar 
will dream of the springtime when he can opea the door of 
his little home and creep out on to his sunny porch again. 
Then Mother Nature will give him another suit of clothes, 
and before long he will spin himself another silken nest and 
hide away again, but after that he will not be a furry little 
caterpillar any more. 

When he comes out of that second silken cradle and 
feels the warm sunshine touching him tenderly, he will have 
two beautiful, great wings to lift him from the earth and 
carry him above the nodding flowers and grasses. 

How beautiful it must be for a drowsy little caterpillar to 
dream of the hour when he will become a great, free, 
glorious butterfly ! 


The Blue Lupine 


O. S. GILBERT 


“Oh, dear,” said Dame Nature one day, “that strange 
creature, man, is always doing something that he calls use- 
ful. He has cut here through one of my pretty little hills 
to lay an ugly looking railroad track. In place of the 
beautiful slope of the hill, there is nothing now but this 
sandy bank. What shall I do with it? Come, children,” 
she said, “ I need you.” 

“How can you help me to bring back some beauty to 
this bare looking place?” 

“ Well mother,” said the sturdy Poplar, “I don’t care a 
bit where I live, so I'll cling just as fast as I can to this 
steep bank. My strong roots will keep the sand from wash- 
ing away, and make the bank firm.”’ 

“T’m not very pretty,” said the Sweet Fern softly waving 
his soft smelling leaves, “‘ but I'll grow and spread all I can. 
Perhaps my~dark green coat will add a little beauty here.” 

One by one the plain, green things offered their help. 

“We'll do our very best, mother, and try to spread our 
green leaves all over this sandy place.” 

“IT am quite sure you will,” replied the good Dame, “ but 
I want something more. I wonder if some of my flower 
children wouldn’t make a little brightness and color.” 

“ Dear me,” said the Rose, “my place is in the garden 
where there is rich moist earth. I couldn’t grow, or even 
live here, so I cannot help you.” 

The Lily drooped her pure white head, saying, “I am so 
sorry, but I, too, need a garden home.” 

“T’'ll go,” said a faint little voice, that seemed made up 
of many tones. “I'll go and do the best 1 can.’’ 

All the other flowers looked to see who had spoken. 

“« Why it’s only little Blue Lupine,” they said, “the idea 
of her offering to help.” 

The little flower trembled in every tiny bell, but she 
found courage to say; “Iam not very beautiful, I know, 
but I’ll just grow and be as cheery as I can.” 

And so the sandy bank became a most beautiful place, 
for it was all covered with fresh green leaves, and among 
them sweetly smiled the blue-eyed Lupine. 

A traveler looking out of the car window one day, saw 
all this beauty, and it seemed to teach this lesson; always 
to do our best and try to grow good and sweet even ina 
hard place. This was the way the little Lupine helped, and 
she never knew all the good she had done. 
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October glows on every cheek, 
October shines in every eye, 
While up the hill and down the dale 
Her crimson banners fly.—EZlaine Goodale 


Mis. Red Squirrel 
Mrs. Red Squirrel sat in the top of a tree ; 


‘“‘T believe in the habit of saving,” said she ; 
‘“< If it were not for that, in the cold winter weather 


I shou'd starve, and my young ones, I know, altogether ; 
But I'm teaching my children to run and lay up 

Every acorn as soon as it drops from its cup, 

And to get out the corn from the shocks in the field — 
There’s a nice hollow tree where I keep it concealed. 
We have laid up some wheat, and some barley and rye, 
And some very nice pumpkin seeds I have put by ; 
Best of all, we have gathered in all that we could 

Of beechnuts and butternuts grown in the wood ; 

For cold days and hard times winter surely will bring, 
And a habit of saving’s an excellent thing. 


“ But my children— (you know how young squirrels like 


play), 
‘We have plenty, great plenty, already,’ they’ll say. 
‘We are tired of bringing in food for our store ; 
Let us all have a frolic and gather no more!’ 
But I tell them it’s pleasant when winter is rough, 
If we feel both to use and to give we’ve enough 
And they'll find ere the butternuts bloom in the spring 
That a habit of saving’s an excellent thing.” 


— Marian Douglas 


The Apple Tree's Story 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
Music —‘‘ Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree” 


Out here in the Maytime,! 

In the golden day-time, 

Sleeping, ever sleeping, in blankets green, 
Little buds together,? 

Through the early weather, 

Hidden in our cradles unseen. 


Chorus 
~ Sleeping, sleeping; sleeping, sleeping; 
Sleeping, ever sleeping, in blankets green, 
Sleeping, sleeping; sleeping, sleeping; 
Hidden in our cradles unseen. 


Interlude? 


In the morning’s splendor,‘ 
Spring with voice most tender, 
Rocking, ever rocking, our cradles small,° 
Called with tender meaning 
While we all were dreaming, 
“ Wake, my little flowers, one and all! ’”’® 


Chorus 

Rocking, rocking; rocking, rocking; 
Rocking, ever rocking our cradles small; 7 
Rocking, rocking; rocking, rocking; 

“ Wake, my little flowers, one and all!” 
Then we woke to greet her ; ® 
How we smiled to meet her,— ® 
Growing, ever growing, rosy and white ; !° 
How the birds below us,'! 
Sang, and seemed to know us, 
While we grew more sweet, day and night.!? 


EDUCATION Oct., 1897 


Chorus 
Growing, growing; growing, growing; * 
Growing, ever growing, rosy and white; 
Growing, growing; growing, growing; 
While we grow more sweet, day and night. 


Oh, that happy Maytime,!* 

Was our life’s glad playtime,'° 

Dancing, ever dancing, pink-petaled flowers, '® 

Tripping all together,'? 

Through the sunny weather, 

Falling down in sweet-scented showers.!® 
Chorus 


Dancing, dancing; dancing, dancing; '® 
Dancing, ever dancing, pink-petaled flowers, *° 
Dancing, dancing; dancing, dancing; *" 
Falling down in sweet-scented showers.” 


In October’s glory,?* 

Like some fairy story, 

Swinging in our places, what do you see? *4 

Round and red and mellow,”® 

Touched with green or yellow, 

Bending down the old apple-tree.”® 
Chorus 

Swinging, swinging; swinging, swinging; *7 

Swinging in our places, ¢hese, now, you see.” 

Swinging, swinging; swinging, swinging; *° 

Bending down the old apple-tree.*” 


Days are swiftly going,*! 

Winds are gently blowing, 

Tossing, ever tossing, fragrant and fair ; 3° 

Apple-blossoms flushing ** 

Make sweet apples blushing,— 

Tossing back and forth, here and there.*4 
Chorus 

Tossing, tossing; tossing, tossing; *° 

Tossing ever tossing fragrant and fair ;*° 

Tossing, tossing, tossing, tossing ;*7 

Tossing back and forth here and there.* 


Motions 


Six children should be chosen. Costume, white gowns; aprons of 
pale-pink cambric or cheese-cloth, representing petals of apple blossoms; 


under one petal at right side, pocket should be concealed containing 
small, red crab-apple. 


1 Kneel in line, heads dropped to left side; eyes closed. 

2 Bring heads together, three and three; one in center put an arm 
around child on each side; sing chorus very sleepily. 

3 Hold position 2. 

4 Position 1. 

5 Open eyes; bend over; motion with both hands as if rocking 
cradle. 

6 Cease rocking; lift right fore-finger, as if in command. 


7 Repeat position 5 throughout chorus, until last line; then repeat 
position 6. 


8 Look up; mb eyes. 
9 Rise to feet; smile. 
10 Rise on tip-toe on first syllables of “ Growing,” “growing,” “ rosy,” 


and on “ white; ” come down on last syllable of same words and after 
“ white.” 


11 Smile; nod heads at each other, two and two 

12 Raise weight on right foot; look up to right, raise both hands; 
drop at end of line. 

13 Repeat position 10 throughout three lines; on last line, repeat 
position 12. 

14 Form straight line across front of stage. 

15 Even numbers advance to front of stage; turn backs to audience. 
Odd numbers step backward to rear of stage. 

16 Even numbers pass to back of stage; odd numbers pass to front. 
(As many times as are necessary to complete line. At end of line all 
should hold positions as in 15.) 

17 Even numbers stepping toward back and odd numbers toward 
front of stage; form circle: join hands; raise high above heads; pass 
around stage. 

18 Drop hands; fall lightly to floor in circle ; all smiling. 

19 Rise to feet; march lightly to front of stage. 

20 Clasp hands; hold high above heads; march backward to rear of 
stage; then forward. (At end of line all should hold position 19 hands 
still clasped and raised above heads.) 

21 On first two words, all step to right (one step on each word) on 
last two words all step to left. 

22 Drop hands; repeat position 18. 

23 Repeat position 14. 

24 With right hand remove apple from pocket; hide it behind back; 
raise left hand, swaying lightly from left to right. 

25 Position 14; sing plainly. 

26 Let right hand holding apple drop to right; bend slightly to right, 
lift left arm curving it around head. 





